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I. 


4 LASH, plash, plash, went the 
rain on the walks at Kissing- 
en; ‘‘tootle-te-tootle,”’ the 
bandin the pavilion. 

If ever there was an un- 
bearable impertinence, it is 
this of the band, tooting away 
in the midst of a spiteful, un- 
compromising rain. You must 
get up and dress, no doubt, if 
the Cure means anything, and 
drink your glasses of Racoczy 
water, and walk to and fro be- 

tween them, like the nameless prince of 
the lower kingdom; but why should the 
band play this mad waltz music, as if to 
persuade you that you love to tramp through 
mud and rain, and that bitter water is as 
good as ‘‘ Mumm ’s Extra Dry ?”’ 

Gladys Eyre would not have owned that 
she was cross; but she would, no doubt, 
have acknowledged that she was discour- 
aged, that the music was a bore, and that 
life at Kissingen, even on a fine day, was 
excessively monotonous and uninteresting. 
She wondered why on earth she had come. 
To be sure, she had not been very strong 
since that London season four years ago, and 
there might be something in the doctor’s no- 
tion that she needed building up. But were 
there no springs of healing nearer home for 
this daughter of the Stars and Stripes ? 


II. 


WuaT a curious thing it was that old 
astrologer said to her just before she left 


America. It had been the Theosophical 
winter in Boston. It is always the—some- 
thing—winter in that wonderful city ; but, 
perhaps, nothing else had ever quite so 
forcibly taken hold of it as did Theosophy. 
If you went out to drink five o’clock tea, 
and shake hands with your neighbors, you 
found the company broken up into groups, 
and in the centre of each one some eloquent 
woman discoursing of re-incarnation, and 
Karma, and Devachan—yes, and of black 
and white magic. And it was one of the 
true Theosophical believers that sent Gladys 
to that astrologer who had never been able 
to make his own fortune, glittering as were 
the fortunes he lightly dispensed to his fol- 
lowers, promising them a spare million or 
two as lavishly as if money grew like 
weeds. 

Gladys wondered a little that the stars had 
not been more generous to their votary, when 
she entered his shabby little place on Greene 
street ; but so stately was his dignity, so un- 
bounded his self-possession, so at home was 
he in his celestial kingdom, that she pres- 
ently concluded his lowliness of condition 
must be the result of his sublime indiffer- 
ence to the base uses of this world. He 
cast her horoscope; he told her her own 
character, as if he were her familiar dzemon. 
What she felt, what she suffered, what she 
longed for, what she could do—by some 
strange clairvoyance he seemed to be aware 
of them all. Gladys listened eagerly ; then, 
woman-like, she reached out her hand for 
the apple of forbidden knowledge. 

‘* And my future ?’’ she asked timidly. 

Professor Bodensky looked out from under 
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his shaggy brows, and searched her face with 
keen, dark eyes. 

‘Tt is not well,’’ he said, ‘‘ that I tell you 
farther than concerns this summer. You 
will cross the sea. You go to meet your 
fate. You will hold in your hand a cup of 
joy, and a woman will take it from you. 
Still your fate will be in your own hands. 
You can defy even the stars, if you will !’’ 

Gladys Eyre shivered. Could it be true? 
She had not thought, at that time, of cross- 
ing the see; and, as for going to meet her 
fate, had not Fate taken shape for her al- 
ready, and was not its name Robert Otis ? 

She went out into the March afternoon with 
a vague terror fluttering at her heart. She 
stopped at her aunt Mehitable Quincy’s on 
her way home. Miss Eyre was herself a 
Quincy, on her mother’s side ; and though 
the marriage that transformed Helen Quincy, 
with her Mayflower traditions, into Helen 
Eyre, the wife of a man with no tra- 


ditions at all, but plenty of brains and 
plenty of money; though this marriage 
had found scant favor with the Quincy con- 
nection, yet the sole fruit of it, the fair 
Gladys, was certainly the chief pet and 
darling of her maiden aunt, Mehitable, who 
was also her godmother. 


Miss Mehitable Quincy lived in one of the 
fine old houses at the head of Mount Vernon 
street ; and into it Gladys walked, with the 
wonder and mystery born of the astrologer’s 
prediction still haunting her. 

The house was a large, old-fashioned one, 
but the room where Miss Mehitable sat was 
above all else cosy. There were cushioned 
recesses in the windows, screens to shut off 
the impertinence of draughts, the easiest of 
easy-chairs, plenty of flowers and ferns, and 
before the soft-coal fire glowing on the 
hearth sat the nicest, neatest, most thor- 
ough-bred, little old lady you could find, 
even in Boston. 

‘“Welcome! above all times welcome!’ 
she chirped cordially, as, turning her head 
when she heard the door open, she saw 
Gladys. 

The girl went forward into the warm fire- 
glow, and kissed the cheek, bright and a 
little withered like a winter apple, which 
Aunt Mehitable offered her. 

‘‘And why now, of all times, especially 
welcome ?”’ she asked gaily. 

‘* Because Dr. Lyman has just gone.”’ 
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‘* Antd I’m to fill his place? I should have 
to be six girls todo that.”’ 

‘* No, foolish one, you are not to fill his 
place; but you ave to obey his orders. He 
sends us to Kissingen, you and me. I've 
been there time and again, you know, and 
it always helps me; and Dr. Lyman says 
you are getting languid, and looking paler 
than you ought, and you need the change 
quite as much asI do. We’ll start in April, 
we’ll spend May in London, and stop a few 
days in Brussels and a few in Cologne, and 
get to Kissingen about the middle of June. 
I’ve planned it all out. I'll take Pauline to 
wait on us. She’s a good traveler. You 
will have no trouble, and I’ll not bore you 
any more than I do at home.”’ 

The very heart of Gladys Eyre seemed to 
stand still. 

‘*You will cross the sea. You go to meet 
your fate. You will hold in your hands a 
cup of joy, and a woman will take it from 
you.”’ 

These words had the astrologer spoken, 
and when she heard them she had not had 
the least notion how they could possibly be 
fulfilled ; and yet already was not a door 
opening? 

‘You really want me, Aunt Mehitable?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘ Will they let me go?”’ 

‘*They’’ meant the father and mother at 
home. 

‘‘Of course they will. Why not? They 
have each other for company. You are my 
godchild, andI want you. It will cost them 
nothing. Go home and dream of pictures 
and cathedrals and German bands. You 
have four weeks in which to get ready, and 
persuade Robert Otis to be contented.”’ 


III. 


AND it. had all come to pass as Miss 
Mehitable had planned. Four weeks to get 
ready, ten days at sea, a month in London, 
a lazy fortnight ez route for Kissingen, and 
now here she had been for nearly a week, 
drinking the waters and growing blue 
under their effect, as every one does at 
first. She was not exactly homesick. In- 
deed, she wished she could have missed 
Robert Otis more, since they were to be 
married the coming winter. It troubled 
her vaguely to see how easily she could get 
along without him. But he had never been 
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an exacting lover. He had never cared for 
any one but Gladys, and he had proposed to 
her first before that London season, which 
had been such an epoch in her life, and 
again every year since. The last time he 
said, ‘‘I shall ask you every year, Gladys, 
until some luckier fellow gets you.’’ He 
had been taken quite by surprise when she 
answered : 

‘‘Oh, I might as well say yes now as ever. 
I suppose it will come to that ; and I shall 
be twenty-five next winter, and it would be 
a very reasonable time to settle down.”’ 

Thinking this scene over, as she walked 
through the pouring rain at Kissingen, she 
remembered how dim Robert’s eyes had been 
fora moment. She half thought there were 
tears in them, but, of course, Rob was not 
foolish enough for that. But he was moved, 
and his voice sounded almost solemn when 
he said : 

‘‘God bless you, Gladys. I'll try to be 
half good enough to deserve you.”’ 

Still, it seemed a very matter-of-fact sort 
of wooing when Gladys looked back to it. 
Life would be matter-of-fact with her and 
Robert, she fancied. She would live in the 
Otis mansion, and Madam Otis would in- 
struct her in the family traditions, and give 
her hints about house-keeping ; and she 
should like Robert very well, no doubt; 
and it would all be as it should be. Then 
suddenly she cried out with passion : 

‘‘No, it won’t ; I shall hate it all.’’ 

And then her thoughts went back to that 
London summer four years ago, and the 
handsome Hungarian, who was almost her 
shadow, who went everywhere she went, 
and never seemed to care for any one else ; 
and then, at the end, went away without 
ever asking her address or saying one word 
about any future meeting. 

Gladys had grown thinner and paler since 
then. Would he know her now, she won- 
dered. And he—were those dangerous dark 
eyes of his as deeply dark as ever, and did 
his voice thrill with the old music? Oh, 
how long ago it was, all of it! And now 
she was almost twenty-five, and almost 
married. 


IV. 
Just then her umbrella, which she was 


holding low, hit another umbrella, and the 
collision nearly knocked off her hat. She 
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righted herself as best she could, lifted the 
umbrella higher, and looked straight into 
the unforgotten eyes of Istvan Varnay. 

‘‘A thousand times I beg pardon,’’ he 
said, in the old, unforgotten tones, with the 
old, unforgotten thrill in them, and then 
adding suddenly : 

‘*Good heavens, Miss Eyre! 
you! 

‘*T think it is Herr Istvan Varnay whom I 
have the pleasure of seeing again ?’’ Gladys 
said with her accent of gentle inquiry. 

Just then the band struck up as though 
mad, and almost drowned his answer ; and 
then the two walked on, as if four years and 
over were nothing, and the Cure Garden of 
Kissingen were Hyde Park. Up and down 


It is never 


the rainy paths they paced together, and 

after a few moments Istvan Varnay asked : 
‘* What has happened to you in the years 

Have they been full or 


since that year? 
empty ?’’ 

‘* Empty for the most part,’’ she answered 
lightly. ‘‘ I’ve lived in Boston and informed 
my mind—everybody does that in Boston— 
and just now I’m engaged to be married. 
That is not of very long standing, though. 
His name is Robert Otis, and he is a very 
good young man.”’ 

She had spoken in such an absurdly mat- 
ter-of-fact way that Istvan Varnay gave her 
a sudden, keen look out of the unforgotten 
dark eyes. 

“You do not like him, then ?’”’ he haz- 
arded. 

**Yes ; I should not be engaged to him if 
I did not.”’ 

He looked into her eyes again steadfastly, 
daringly. Then a smile curled his mous- 
tached lip. 

‘‘T remember, now. You have two words. 
You /tke him—yes ; you dove him—zwo ; else 
you would not be here and Mr. Robert Otis 
in Boston.”’ 

Miss Eyre shrugged hershoulders slightly. 
It was a trick she had caught from a French 
governess she once had. 

‘*T am not sentimental about him, if you 
mean that ; but he is the very best man I 
know, and the rest will come, of course, 
when I am married.’’ 

“Oh! So!’ the Hungarian answered. 
‘* But I think you could love, all the same. 
I used to think so. However, you are four 
years older, and I suppose hearts grow old 
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fast in a city where it is the business to in- 


form the mind.’’ 
V. 


THat was the first of many walks and 
talks. Aunt Mehitable was the least exact- 
ing, as, also, she was the most trusting, of 
chaperones. With her novel for afternoons, 
and her books of science for mornings, with 
Pauline to wait on her, and the Cure for a 
daily occupation, she was quite willing 
Gladys should amuse herself in her own 
way. The Hungarian had been duly pre- 
sented, and had talked patriotism a little. 
Kossuth had kissed Miss Mehitable’s hand 
long years ago, when he was in America, 
and that kiss was one of the events of Aunt 
Mehitable’s eventless life ; and the country- 
man of Kossuth made a most favorable im- 
pression on her. She understood that he 
and Gladys had been friends four years ago, 
when Istvan Varnay had been an attaché of 
the Austrian embassy in London, and it 
seemed to her most natural that they should 
have a good deal to say to each other on 
meeting again. 

Gladys corresponded with Robert Otis on 
postal cards. She sent one dutifully by 


every steamer ; and she was grateful to Dr. 


Heckenlauer for forbidding her to write 
letters. It was such a good excuse. It pro- 
cured her immunity alike from demands and 
from blame, and gave her time to make up 
her mind. What she had to make up her 
mind about she could hardly have told. 
Istvan Varnay had certainly given her no 
absolute reason to think he wished to marry 
her. It was just like the old days in Lon- 
don, when wherever she went he went also, 
when he seemed to care for no one else, and 
when his eyes said all that his lips did zof 
say. Gladys ought by this time to have 
grown wiser, but even at almost twenty-five, 
human nature—I mean feminine human nat- 
ure—is human nature still. 

Aunt Mehitable rejoiced in the improve- 
ment she saw in Gladys, at whom she looked 
from a medical point of view. How bright 
the girl’s eyes were, how her cheeks glowed, 
what good the Cure was doing her! Her 
scheme was turning out a triumphant suc- 
cess, for Gladys at least ; and her kind heart 
was gladdened thereat. 

VI. 

THREE weeks went by, three weeks of 

constant meetings, of morning walks, of 
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singing to the piano in the Casino in the 
early afternoon, of dancing when the danc- 
ing nights came, or sitting out the dances 
yet more dangerously in the soft, blossom- 
scented, open air and talking. 

A still small voice—was it that of Gladys 
Eyre’s guardian angel ?—used to whisper to 
her sometimes, and question whether Istvan 
Varnay really meant any more now than he 
had meant four summers ago, but Gladys 
repulsed the suggestion. He had not for- 
gotten her in all these years ; and now they 
were both older, and disposed to take life 
more seriously. He told her he had missed 
her every hour of every day. Was it likely 
he would let her go from him again without 
a word ? 

‘‘What of Robert Otis?’ the intrusive 
voice whispered, now and then. 

‘*Robby, good, kind, dear old Robby, he 
would get along,’’ so she answered the voice. 
‘Robby was not romantic enough to take 
things to heart very deeply. Some other, 
better girl would do for him.”’ 

One morning she rose early, a little earlier 
than usual. The music, the mad, merry 
music, was playing under her window. 

‘*Come out,’’ it seemed to say; ‘‘come 
out and be glad. Toot! toot! toot! Don’t 
you hear what a gay world it is ?”’ 

And Gladys obeyed the summons. She 
drank her first morning glass, and then she 
wandered a little way on the road toward the 
Salene, crossed the bridge, and entered on 
the woodland path. It had seldom been so 
long before Istvan Varnay joined her. She 
felt a vague sense of disquiet. Was she 
then caring for him too much? Would life 
be too lonely without him? Suddenly she 
heard a step behind her, and looked over 
her shoulder. He was hurrying after her. 

‘‘T am late,’’ he said, as he drew nigh. 
‘‘Some friends came by the eleven-nine 
train last night, and I have been hindered 
against my will. It is always against my 
will, if Iam kept from you.’’ 

Then, suddenly, he caught her hands in 
his, and held them hard. 

‘*Gladys, promise me this one thing, only 
this, that whenever I am kept from you, and 
even if I were kept from you forever, you 
will believe it to be against my will! My 
will would beto be with you always, always. 
Do you not know it? I love you; not as 
your good, wise, young man in Boston loves 
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you, but madly, sothat I want you, you and 
not anything else in the world !”’ 

She had drawn away her hands while he 
spoke, and he reached out for them again ; 
but, before he had clasped them, a mocking 
voice, clear as a bell, said gaily : 

‘* Ah, I find you! Introduce me, please, 
to this so fair friend of yours. She will“like 
to know your wife. Is it not so?”’ 

Gladys turned and confronted a dark-eyed, 
Hungarian beauty, the feminine counterpart 
of Istvan Varnay, with eyes as dark and 
bright as his, with the same heavy, dark 
hair, the same gypsy-like warmth of cheek 
and lip; the most superb woman, from a 
purely physical point of view, that the 
Boston girl had ever seen. Gladys Eyre, if 
she were nothing else, was thorough-bred. 
Her family had not nursed Mayflower tradi- 
tions for nothing. She looked with quiet, 
serene eyes at the new comer, and then in- 
quiringly at Istvan Varnay. 

‘* Yes,’’ said that gentleman, ‘‘this is my 
wife. Miss Eyre, Madam Istvan Varnay.’’ 

Gladys put out her small, gloved hand 
with friendly gesture, and said graciously : 

‘‘T am charmed to meet you, madame. 
Your husband and I are old friends of four 
years ago, and had lost each other com- 
pletely until some odd fate brought us to- 
gether again in Kissingen; and we have 
been trying to help each other cheat the 
dullness of the place.’’ 

‘* And I should think you had well suc- 
ceeded,’’ the Hungarian said, showing all 
her beautiful, strong teeth in a smile ; 
““well succeeded, if I judge from your— 
what shall I say ?—aspect when I did come 
nigh. I give the airtomy little dog: I will 
not distract you longer from trying to cheat 
the dullness of the place.”’ 

And with a bow and a half-mocking smile 
she went on her way. 

Gladys was silent with a silence that said 
more than words. 

“You know all, now,’’ Istvan Varnay 
cried bitterly. ‘‘ You know that I love you, 
I swear ¢hat is true, and you know how use- 
less it is.’’ 

‘“Were you married, then, four years 
ago?’’ Gladys asked quietly. 

‘‘ No, but I was betrothed. She was my 
cousin. It was my interest to marry her, 
and it had been settled a long time. When 
I met you, I loved you, but I left you with- 
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out a word. A Hungarian gentleman does 
not break his betrothal vows.”’ 

‘“No! He only tries his best and his 
uttermost to win a woman’s heart and spoil 
her life for her, and goes away in silence. 
And when he is a married man, he plays 
again at the old game a little more desper- 
ately. That is all.’’ 

Varnay looked at her. The morning sun- 
shine was in her pale brown hair; her blue 
eyes had a keen, pitiless ray in them ; and 
her unsmiling lips curled a little. 

‘*Gladys,’’ he asked, ‘‘do you scorn me ?”’ 

‘*Rather !’’ and then a smile as cold as 
moonlight crossed the girl’s lips. 

He took her hands, which lay in his eager 
grasp, chill and soft and unresponsive as 
snow. 

‘*Gladys,’’ he said, ‘‘this, then, is indeed 
good-bye. Scorn me how you will, I have 
loved you with the one love of my life. Will 
you pity me a little, for it is I who must suf- 
fer? You have never kissed me yet. Kiss 
me once, now, even though you scorn me, 
since it is all I can have of you for ever. 
Have a little mercy upon me, and kiss me 
once for farewell.’’ 

‘‘T am glad that at least I am spared that 
memory,’’ the girl answered, looking at him 
with that light, keen and cold as the flash of 
steel, in hereyes. ‘‘ How should I bear to 
live if I had kissed you? As it is, there will 
come a time, perhaps, when I can forget how 
we have passed these weeks here together. 
Pardon! It is long past the hour for my 
second glass.”’ 

She turned with a careless bow, and went 
back to the Cure Garden, and Istvan Varnay 
followed the path on which his wife and her 
dog had preceded him. 

VII. 

THAT night, when Gladys Eyre went 
early to her room, she found a letter on her 
table. She knew well enough from whom 
it came, though she had never seen Istvan 
Varnay’s hand-writing before. He showed, 
at least, that he knew how to put himself on 
paper. He was really eloquent about his 
love, the love of four silent years ago in 
London, the love that had taken on new 
strength in these weeks at Kissingen. And 
then he said : 

‘‘What did I mean to do? What should 
I have done, if she had not come so unex- 
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pectedly? For you must know I did not 
expect her. The same physician that sent 
me here sent her to Homburg, and I fancied 
she was safe enough there for three weeks 
to come. God knows what freak brought 
her here. What if she had not come? Hon- 
estly Ido not know. I know no more than 
you. Most likely, I think, I should have 
told you all—how I loved you, and how I 
was bound. Or, perhaps, I should have 
turned coward, and gone away in silence as 
before. I read your scorn of me plainly 
enough in your eyes this morning. Well, 
that is so much the better for you. But one 
thing you shall know. I say it to you now, 
. over and over ; andI will say it to you when 
we are both ghosts, if we meet in some other 
world. I love you—you—you, and no one 
else on earth or in heaven. However much 
you scorn or hate me, you cannot help it 
that I love you.’’ 

Gladys read the letter through, and then 
her lips curled in a scornful smile. 

‘‘What fine rhodomontade,’’ she said. 
‘*The man would make a good actor, for 
he really believes in himself.’’ 

Then she took the letter, and held it in the 
flame of her candle till it was burned to 
ashes. And then, being only a woman, she 
cried—for Robert Otis? At least, she said 
to herself that she was crying for Robert 
Otis, and who should know if not she? 

Suddenly, like some witch-invoked vision, 
the face of the astrologer seemed to rise be- 
fore her, and to look at her with that look 
which had seemed to her the look of destiny. 
Clearly, as on that March day in Boston, she 
heard him say : 

‘“You will cross the sea. You go to meet 
your fate. You will holdin your hand acup 
of joy, and a woman will take it from you. 
Still, your fate will be in your own hands. 
You can defy even the stars if you will.’’ 

It was true that she had crossed the sea, 
that she had been happy, and that a woman 
had dashed her cup of joy from herlips. But 
her fate—how was it in her own hands? 
What was it in her power to say but good- 
bye? Was ever woman more helpless than 
she? She leaned from the window. The 
stars, those ‘‘common people of the skies,’’ 
looked down on her. The night seemed to 
throb with passionate silence. 

Then, suddenly, the music to which they 
were dancing over in the Cur-saa/ pulsed 
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out loud and clear. The ball was not yet 
over. People were still astir. Lamps 
gleamed out here and there, but a soft 
dusk overspread the moonless world. The 
breath of roses stole up from the garden. 
Faint murmurs arose from the thicket, as 
if things that love the night were whisper- 
ing together. 

A sudden longing seized her to go down 
into the heart of the night, to have room, as 
she said to herself, in which to breathe. She 
took a lace scarf, and threw it over her head, 
and sped swiftly down the stairs, across the 
Cure Garden, and out on the little bridge 
that crosses the Salene on the way to th 
Casino. She saw the stars mirrored in the 
water. She felt the soft wind caress her hot 
face. Then, suddenly, she knew that she 
was not alone. Istvan Varnay, stood onthe 


bridge beside her. 


VIII. 

‘‘T WILLED you tocome,”’ hesaid. ‘I was 
determined to see you once more. We go 
away to-morrow. Madame is restless. She 
is tired of Kissingen already. She says the 
air does not agree with her dog. You scorn 
me too much even to hate me. If you loved 
me, and did not scorn me, do you know 
what I should say to you?”’ 

A sudden impulse came over Gladys to 
test him, to listen to him, to know him 
thoroughly, the best and the worst of him. 
She said, in tones so subtle, so impassioned, 
they might almost have been the voice of 
the night : 

‘‘ And if I did not scorn you, but only 
scorned my own folly in caring for you so 
much, what, then, would you say ?”’ 

‘* This—that I know, at last, that nothing 
is of any real consequence to me but your 
love, that the thought of parting with you 
is more bitter than death. I want you, you. 
I am ready to give up all the rest of the 
world for yoursake. If I thought you cared 
for me, I should say : ‘ Let madame and her 
dog go to-morrow ; let ws go to-night. A 
train leaves in an hour.’ Four years ago I 
loved you and I left you. NowTI love you, 
and I will not leave you, unless you send 
me. Iam yours, and I will do your will. 
Have mercy upon me !”’ 

‘‘Yes, I will have mercy upon you,”’ she 
answered very sweetly, very tenderly. 

At that he stretched out his eager hands, 
but they failed to find hers. 
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““Yes,’’ she said again, ‘‘I will have 
mercy upon you. I will save you the 
alliance and the estate that seemed worth 
so much to you four years ago. I will guard 
your honor, such as it is, from the world’s 
censure. You shall go to-morrow with 
madame and her dog, and I—. It is late, 
my friend, and I will go in, by your leave. 
This is good-bye ; good-bye, please heaven, 
for always.’’ 

And with no further word she turned from 
Istvan Varnay, and walked with unfaltering 
steps back to the Cure Garden, and across 
it, and in a moment more was in her own 
room. She had held her fate in her hand, 
and had settled it as she freely chose. 

Had she ever really loved Istvan Varnay, 
or had it been but a midsummer madness ? 
Could she ever really have cared for this 
man, who had left her without a word when 
he was free; who, when bound, would have 
been ready to forsake honor and duty as 
lightly as he had once left her, ready to ruin 
her life and his own ?_ It seemed to her that 
in an hour the face of the world was changed. 
If she had ever loved him, the love was 
as dead now as the world that had died be- 
fore the flood. But forthis last revelation of 


himself, she might have gone on regretting 


him—who knew? Now she was safe even 
from his memory, since she scorned him 
with the very scorn of scorn. What tempta- 
tion could ever have brought Robert Otis so 
low? Then a sudden thought smote her like 
a blow. Could she ever feel herself worthy 
of Robert Otis again ? 

Sometimes nature is kind, and that night 
she was kind to Gladys. She sent her 
merciful sleep, born of intense weariness, 
and the girl arose next morning refreshed 
and mistress of herself. When she went 
down for her morning Racoczy water, she 
met Madame Varnay in the hall. The Hun- 
garian spoke amiably. 

‘“We go,”’ she said, ‘‘in ahalf hour. See, 
Buda has a new ribbon. She is in her 
toilette of voyage.’’ And a careless laugh 
showed her bright, flashing teeth. 

‘*Good-bye,’’ Gladys answered cheerfully, 
‘IT am so very glad to have seen you ;’’ and 
the words were true as truth itself. 


IX. 


Six weeks after that Aunt Mehitable and 
her niece were on the Atlantic, homeward 
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bound. Gladys had still carried on by postal 
cards her correspondence with Mr. Otis, of 
Boston ; but she had thought about him 
very much in these last few weeks. One 
question haunted her with a stern and im- 
placable persistence. 

‘‘Should she, must she, tell Robert Otis 
the whole truth?” 

She had begun to feel something much 
more like love for him than she had ever 
experienced before. At the least, it was an 
esteem so admiring and so perfect that it 
might easily have done duty for love; and 
she shrank from displacing herself from the 
heights to which his homage had raised her. 
She resolved to leave her course to be deter- 
mined by time and chance, though down 
underneath all sophistries she knew that she 
would never be happy or at rest until all was 
told. It was the first day of October when 
the Scythia landed at her pier, and the first 
face Gladys saw was that of Robert Otis. 

She took his arm somewhat proudly. She 
began to think that she had never before 
realized quite how fine-looking a fellow he 
was, with his manly height, his strong, 
well-knit figure, his frank and kindly blue 
eyes, a gentleman through and through. 

But somehow his manner seemed a little 
cool. He saw her luggage and Aunt Mehit- 
able’s through the custom-house with equal 
helpfulness. Then he put them both intoa 
waiting carriage, and said cordially : 

‘*T’ll give you time to rest, and look you 
up this evening.”’ 

As Gladys drove over the ferry, she was 
vexing her soul with questions. What did 
Robert’s manner mean? What if he did 
not really care much about her after all ; and 
it was only because of some dogged spirit 
of perseverance in him that he had gone on 
asking her to marry him year after year? 
He looked capable of just that. Her father 
and mother had not yet returned from a 
western journey, and she was to go home 
with Aunt Mehitable. 

X. 

WHEN the bell rang that evening, she 
felt her pulse quicken as it had not been 
wont to do in old times at the coming of 
Robert Otis. Aunt Mehitable considerately 
found herself too tired by the voyage to sit 
up, and Gladys was alone in the great old 
drawing-room, with only the painted faces 
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of generations of her ancestors looking 
down on her from the walls. A little au- 
tumn fire of fragrant boughs smouldered 
and snapped in the fire-place ; a lamp with 
crimson shade stood on the table. 

It was in consequence of this lamp-shade, 
perhaps, that Gladys seemed to blush as Mr. 
Otis came cheerfully in. She went forward 
and gave him her hands. He took them 
with a kind pressure, and then let them go 
as if he had no further use for them. He 
took no advantage of his position to kiss the 
lips that were so temptingly near him. He 
sat down in a very comfortable chair in front 
of the fire, and not unreasonably near thelady. 

‘* Well, Gladys, who is he ?’’ was his first, 
half-smiling question. 

‘* Who is who?”’ 

‘‘He! The man who has stolen, or, per- 
haps, fairly won your heart away from me!’’ 

‘* Robert—who—what—what on earth do 
you mean ?”’ 

‘* Only that a girl that cares for her prom- 
ised husband, even as little as I thought 
you cared for me when we parted, does not 
choose to write to him on postal cards. I 
knew quite well that you were going 
through some experience that made you 
unwilling to writeto me. You shall do as 
you please about telling me. I will never 
force your confidence ; only, perhaps, it will 
be better for both of us if you understand 
that Iam quite capable of being your best 
friend.”’ 
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‘*I think I would rather tell you,”’ Gladys 
said slowly; and then she added eagerly 
‘*Yes, I am sure I would. I want you to 
know !”” 

And then came the entire story, without 
prevarication or reserve, from the London 
season of four years ago to every little de- 
tail of those weeks at Kissingen. A close 
watcher might have read in Robert Otis’ 
face the whole effect of the story upon him, 
his jealousy, his pain, his final and confi- 
dent triumph. 

‘‘Tam glad, at least, that the man never 
kissed you,’’ he said very quietly, when all 
the story had been told. ‘‘I would not have 
liked him to have that to remember.”’ 

Gladys looked at him in surprise. 

‘* What do you mean to do ?”’ she asked. 

‘*J—oh, I mean to be as nice to you as I 
can, and try my luck with you again another 
year. Iam used to that, you know.”’ 

‘* And you are sure you will really want 
me after all I have told you ?’’ 

‘“Yes. I’m not likely to change about 
wanting you. Only I’d rather you love me 
before we are married, you know.”’ 

Gladys drew very near him. There was a 
warm glint in her eyes, a reflection from the 
fire perhaps. It seemed to Mr. Otis, how- 
ever, that she was looking at him as he had 
never seen her look before. 

‘‘What,’’ she whispered, ‘‘if I would 
rather zo¢ wait till next year? What if I 
have found out that I love you now?”’ 


THE REAL MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


By FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


HE halo that surrounds the name of 
Washington envelopes also that of 
his wife. General George and Lady Martha 
have become the saints of the American 
people. The hero-worshippers that have 
written about them for the past eleven dec- 
ades have obliterated the human elements 
from their characters. George Washington, 
the man, and Martha Washington, the wo- 
man, are known only as two eminently 
proper people, who seem ever to do auto- 
matically just the right thing at just the 
right time, and who are exempt from all the 
frailties, weaknesses, and misdeeds that com- 
mon flesh is heir to. 


It is no disparagement to Washington’s 
greatness as a general or a statesman to tell | 
how he got angry at times, how he liked to 
dance in his early days, and how he hada 
vein of humor running through his other- 


wise austere nature. It brings him closer 
to us to know that he was fond of a good 
horse and a good hunt ; and we can still ad- 
mire his love of country, while we laugh at 
his love for fashion and applause, and rather 
pity him at his stately levees, and while he 
is vainly courting one heiress after another, 
from the time he arrived at age until he be- 
came engaged to Martha Custis, the richest 
of them all. We can admire his wife as a 
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patriotic woman, and as a good housewife, 
without giving her credit for fine education 
and great ability, which the records show 
she never had. 

The private letters of the time, and a de- 
scription here and an action there, taken 
together, are the only materials for mak- 
ing up the real Martha Washington of 
the latter part of the last century. All 
accounts agree that she was under mid- 
dle-size, and that, though well-formed in 
her early years, she was inclined to stout- 
ness after her marriage. I don’t think her 
pictures, as engraved upon the new one- 
dollar silver certificates, give the proper 
idea of her. The bust there displayed 
evidently represents a very tall woman; 
and Mr. Andrews, the artist, in his paint- 
ing of Martha Washington, which hangs 
as a companion piece to Stewart’s portrait of 
General Washington in the east room of 
the White House, carries out the same idea. 
The truth seems to be that she was, in her 
latter days, short and dumpy rather than 
tall and symmetrically shaped. 

A queen is always beautiful, no matter 
what be her face and figure, and no presi- 
dent’s wife was ever anything else in the 
eyes of the throng that went to her recep- 
tions. The mild expressions of the time 
concerning Martha Washington’s stoutness 
must be multiplied many times to approxi- 
mate the reality, and short, stout women 
are seldom dignified. George Washington 
was six feet two, and rather thin than fat. 
The contrast been the sizes of the husband 
and wife must have been very striking, and 
it is said that Lady Martha was wont to at- 
tract her liege lord’s attention by seizing him 
by the button of his coat, and looking up 
into his face. 

Number five is rather a large shoe for a 
lady under middle height; still, one of 
Washington’s orders to London for his 
wife’s supplies, given shortly after he was 
married, includes a pair of black and a pair 
of white satin shoes of the smallest fives, 
and her gloves were probably of the same 
generous proportions. Martha Washington 
had a nose inclined tothe Roman. Her hair 
was a chestnut brown, and her eyes were a 
dark hazel. A silhouette made of her shortly 
before her death by her grand-daughter, 
Nellie Custis, represents her with a short, 
fat neck and an immense cap. It is said 
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that she had a very sweet voice, which 
flowed gently in ordinary conversation, but 
which became quicker when she grew ex- 
cited. Miss Bremer, the authoress, tells a 
story of a stranger who, being entertained 
at Mount Vernon, occupied a bedroom ad- 
joining that of the General and his wife. 
The partition between the rooms was thin, 
and the visitor plainly heard Lady Washing- 
ton giving the General a curtain lecture. 
Martha Washington brought the money 
into the family, and I doubt not she some- 
times asked the General the same question 
that was thrown at him by Davy Burns, the 
old Scotch farmer, who owned a large part 
of the land upon which our national capital 
is built. This old man grew angry at Wash- 
ington about some real estate transaction, 
and spoke of him to his face as an upstart, 
asking him where he would have been had 
he not had the good fortune to marry the 
rich widow Custis. 

Martha Washington was, however, a good 
wife. There is ample evidence that her 
whole being was wrapped up in that of her 
husband, and it is equally certain that 
George Washington dearly loved her. Her 
grandson, Parke Custis, says that General 
Washington wore a miniature portrait of 
her upon his breast during the whole of his 
married life. He liked to have her with 
him whenever possible, and, outside of the 
curtain lecture above spoken of, I find no 
evidence that their matrimonial relations 
were anything but the most loving. 

After Washington’s death, Martha burnt 
his love-letters for fear they might fall into 
improper hands, and only one escaped the 
flames. This was written just before General 
Washington accepted the command of the 
army of the Revolution. It is very affection- 
ate. He begins it with ‘‘ My dearest,’’ speaks 
of her in it as ‘‘ My dear Patsy,’’ and compli- 
ments her by telling her that he would enjoy 
more real happiness in one month with her 
than he could possibly find abroad, if his 
stay was to be seven times seven years. In 
this letter he also encloses his will, with the 
remark that he has no doubt that the pro- 
vision for her will be an agreeable one. 

Martha Washington was not an educated 
woman in the sense of to-day. She did not 
spell well, and her grammar would hardly 
stand the parsing of the public schools. 
Copies of two of her letters to her sister, 
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Mrs. Bassett, lie before me. They were 
written at about the beginning of the Rev- 
olution. She begins one thus: ‘‘I have 
wrote to you several times, in hopes it would 
put you in mind of me, but I find it has not 
had its intended effect.’’ Further on she 
says: ‘‘The rivers has never been frozen 
hard enough to walk upon the ice since I 
came here.’’ Among the misspelt words 
of the letter are: ‘‘Navey’’ for navy, 
‘‘loded’’ for loaded, ‘‘coles’’ for coals, 
‘*distant’’ for destined, ‘‘clere’’ for clear, 
‘‘heare’’ for here, ‘‘plesed’’ for pleased, 
and ‘‘greatful’’ for grateful. Company she 
spells ‘‘companey,’’ and persuaded, ‘‘ per- 
swaded.”’ 

In the fac-simile of a letter that she wrote 
to William B. Reed, of New York, in 1777, I 
see that she knew no other punctuation 
point than the dash, that the apostrophe 
was a stranger to her, and that her writing, 
though not illegible, was far from beautiful 
or elegant. The use of the capital was as 
embarrassing to her as the use of the punctu- 
ation point, and her letters look as though 
the capitals had been shaken out of a mam- 
moth pepper-box, and permitted to lie where- 
ever they fell. 


One of her letters, commencing ‘‘ My dear 


Fanny,’’ was lately communicated by the 
Rev. H. E. Hayden, of Pennsylvania, to 
the Magazine of American History. It is 
dated ‘‘Mount Vernon, August 7, 1784,”’ 
and the verbatim spelling and punctuation 
are preserved in the publication. Some of 
the sentences begin with capitals and some 
without. She writes of ‘‘ My little nelly,’’ 
referring probably to Nellie Custis, and in 
the same line says that ‘‘ Tut is the same 
claver (clever) boy you left him ;’’ thus 
capitalizing the boy’s name, while she gives 
no capital to that of the girl. She writes 
Fanny that ‘‘The General had received a 
letter from her papa,’’ dated at ‘‘ richmond,”’ 
begins the next sentence with a small letter, 
and in it capitalizes ‘‘ Brothers,’’ ‘‘ Family,’’ 
and ‘‘ General.”’ 

A person uses his best grammar while 
writing, and he who makes mistakes here 
makes many more in conversation. Martha 
Washington may have been well educated 
in the school of society and in that of life. 
She was certainly not so in books or litera- 
ture. There was no library to speak of at 
Mount Vernon, and General Washington 
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was more of an out-of-door man than a 
student. We have no recard of his wif 
being a reader, save that she read a chapte: 
in her Bible every morning after breakfast. 
She knew nothing about novels, and th: 
American monthly magazine, the great fan.- 
ily-educator of the present, was not yet born 

Martha Washington had, however, the 
best advantages of the day. Her whole life 
was spent among learned men and bright 
women, but there is no record left that she 
was brilliant in social conversation, and 
you will read in vain for the reported dow 
mots of Martha Washington. Still, there 
are few women who have had such chances 
as she had. She was the eldest daughter of 
Colonel John Dandridge, a cultivated gentle- 
man and a well-to-do planter in one of the 
best counties of old Virginia. Two of her 
brothers were in the British navy, and she 
was brought out in the society of Williams- 
burg when she was fifteen years of age. 
Williamsburg was then the great southern 
center of colonial society. It was there 
that the rich planters spent their winters, 
there that the governor lived, and there that 
the house of burgesses met. 

Little Martha Dandridge took well in this 
society, and two years later she was the belle 
of Williamsburg, and had the pick of all 
the beaux. She chose a man nearly twice 
her age. His name was Daniel Parke Custis. 
He was the son of Colonel John Custis, one 
of the richest men of all the South. During 
the seven years of her life with Mr. Custis, 
Martha Washington was thrown into the 
best society of Virginia. She presided over 
Arlington during the summer, and was a 
leading lady in Williamsburg in the winter. 
Her husband, in the meantime, had suc- 
ceeded to his father’s immense estates. He 
died when she was but twenty-four years of 
age, and left her one of the richest widows 
of Colonial America. 

Two years after her husband’s death she 
met George Washington, and married him. 
Shortly after this marriage, Washington 
was elected a member of the house of bur- 
gesses, and for the fifteen years following 
this she had, with him, the advantages of 
the social intercourse of the Virginia capital. 

Martha Washington was with her hus- 
band and his great friends during the larger 
part of the Revolutionary War. Mount 
Vernon was the constant resort of the most 
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noted men of the times, and she presided 
over the presidential court during the eight 
years of Washington’s presidency. Her 
whole life, it will be seen, was made up of 
the greatest educational advantages, and 
had she been a woman of remarkable social 
force she would have left a greater impression 
on her times. The truth seems to be, that 
Martha Washington thought woman’s 
sphere was home, and that knitting and 
cooking were more important than writing 
letters and a knowledge of French. She is 
said to have been a good business woman, 
and to have managed the large estate of her 
first husband very ably before she handed 
her share of it over to George Washington. 

As to her taste very little is known. She 
liked fine clothes, and though she is often 
chronicled as being dressed plainly, the 
diaries and account-books of Washington 
show that neither he’nor she was averse to 
the good things of this life. Both liked 
pomp, dignity, and style, and the word 
‘fashionable ’’ was a favorite one in George 
Washington’s vocabulary. It occurs many 
times in his orders upon London, and it is 
found scattered here and there through all 
his domestic papers. 


The department of state at the capital has 
a collection of the private papers of Wash- 
ington, which includes one of these orders. 
It was sent soon after his marriage, and the 
American belle of to-day would consider 
herself happy in the replenishing of her 
wardrobe by this single purchase of George 


Washington for Martha. The bill is a long 
one, and among the items there are two pairs 
of women’s white silk hose, six pairs of fine 
cotton hose, and four pairs of four-threaded 
hose, two pairs of satin shoes, and four pairs 
of shoes made of cloth. Twenty pounds or 
one hundred dollars worth of Brussells or 
point lace are ordered, and there is a strik- 
ing item of six pounds of perfumed powder. 
He wants for her adozen of the most fashion- 
able cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, a fash- 
ionable hat or bonnet, a half-dozen pairs of 
the finest kid-gloves, and a like number of 
mitts. He orders also sugar candy, six 
pounds of snuff, a dozen knots or breast- 
knots, and two petticoats,‘one of which is 
to be a puckered one of a fashionable color, 
and the other to be made up of silver tabby 
velvet. 

Washington's orders for himself are just 
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as particular and elaborate as those for his 
wife, and it gives some idea of the style of 
the day to cite the dress of the bride and 
groom at their wedding. It was a much 
grander ceremony than that of President 
Cleveland and Miss Frankie Folsom. 
‘‘ Washington himself was dressed,’’ says 
an old letter written at the time, ‘‘in a suit 
of blue and silver, lined with red silk, and 
with an embroidered vest of white satin. 
He wore knee breeches. Gold buckles shone 
at his knees and upon his shoes. His hair 
was in full powder, and a dress sword hung 
at his side. 

Mrs. Custis appeared in a suit of white 
satin, with rich point-lace ruffles about her 
neck. Her dress was made up of a white 
satin quilted petticoat, over which was 
trained a heavy corded white-silk overskirt. 
She had pearl ornaments in her hair, a pearl 
necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets. She wore 
high-heel shoes of white satin, and these 
were fastened over the instep by buckles 
studded with diamonds. She had three 
bridesmaids, and these were dressed in the 
gorgeous costumes of that period. The 
governor of Virginia was present in a scar- 
let suit, embroidered in gold, and wearing a 
big wig and sword. 

After the ceremony was over, the bride and 
her ladies rode offin an old-fashioned coach, 
to which six horses were attached, guided by 
postilions in livery. George Washington 
himself, accompanied by the gentlemen of 
the party, rode beside the coach on horse- 
back ; he rode the magnificent charger be- 
queathed to him by Braddock. 

The style of living of President Washing- 
ton’s family would not be tolerated in a 
president of these democratic days. His 
servants were all in livery, and this livery 
was white, trimmed with scarlet. The Gen- 
eral kept a chariot and four horses exclu- 
sively for Mrs. Washington, and for this he 
had black postilions in livery. He rode him- 
self in a cream-colored, six-horse coach, and 
he appeared at his receptions with a sword 
at his side. He did not shake hands at his 
receptions. The guests were arranged in a 
ring, and he walked around and spoke to 
them with dignity. Only those that had 
the proper introduction, or the proper social 
standing, came to his levees, and it was nec- 
essary to appear in full dress. 

The Washingtons drank wine at their 
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dinners, and the collection of Washington’s 
household effects in the National Museum 
in Washington, shows that the family pos- 
sessed much esthetic taste. Their china 
contained many choice bits. In the collec- 
tion there is an immense punch bowl and 
several wine services, and the chaplain of 
congress the time Washington was presi- 
dent records a presidential dinner, at which 
he says that General Washington had a 
silver pint cup of beer at his plate, which 
he drank while eating. The Washington 
family had much fine wine in their cellars 
at Mount Vernon; but though Washington 
drank a glass or so of Madeira at his meals, 
there is no record of his ever having drunk 
too much. That Martha Washington ap- 
preciated the value of good wine is evi- 
denced by her will. In it she gives a pipe 
of wine to George Washington Parke Custis, 
and directs that all the wine bottles in the 
Mount Vernon vaults be equally divided be- 
tween her granddaughters and grandson. 
President Washington and his wife went 
often to the theatre, and Ogle Tayloe 
tells how Mrs. Washington and Nellie 
Custis drove to the races in grand style. 
Both she and the General were good dancers, 


and during the last year of Washington’s 
life he writes a letter from Mount Vernon to 
the dancing club of Alexandria, in which 
he says: ‘‘ Alas, our dancing days are no 


more. We wish, however, for all those who 
have a relish for so innocent and agreeable 
an amusement all the pleasure the season 
will afford them.”’ 

With all this, both Washington and his 
wife were people of strong domestic tastes. 
They loved their home at Mount Vernon, 
and were seldom happier than during the 
few times they were alone in it. Martha 
Washington grew more and more domestic 
during her latter years, and in the dark days 
of the Revolution, with all her wealth and 
former extravagance, she wore plainer 
clothes as more befitting the times. She 
would not patronize English goods, and a 
great deal of cloth was made at Mount Ver- 
non. She kept sixteen spinning-wheels 
busy, and she was especially proud of two 
dresses that she had made for herself. 
They were of cotton striped with silk, and 
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they must have been of fine quality, for one 
weighed only a pound and a half, and the 
other still less. The silk stripes were made 
from the raveling of brown silk stockings, 
and some old crimson chair covers. Martha 
Washington clad her servants in cloth of 
her own manufacture, and the liveries of her 
coachman and footman were made at Mount 
Vernon, with the exception of the scarlet 
cuffs and trimmings, which were imported. 

She manufactured the cloth from which 
General Washington had made one of his 
inauguration suits, and it is recorded by her 
grandson that she dressed very plainly when 
at home with no guests to entertain, and 
that she was so neat that she could weara 
gown a whole week, going through her 
kitchen and laundry, and all the other 
places in the routine of domestic manage- 
ment, and the gown at the end of the week 
would retain its snow-like whiteness, and be 
unsullied by even a single speck. 

She was a hard worker. George Washing- 
ton rose from his bed during a part of the 
year at four o’clock, and Martha was always 
up at daybreak. She was a great knitter, 
and while sitting the knitting needles were 
seldom out of her hands. She had an army 
of servants under her, and she looked per- 
sonally after every detail of the household 
affairs, going about with a bunch of keys 
hanging at her side. The extent of the 
Mount Vernon household may be imagined 
by the fact that, at times, the butter of one 
hundred cows was not enough to supply its 
table. 

Martha Washington was fond of garden- 
ing, and she liked to work in the garden her- 
self. She was a good mother, and she is 
said to have been a woman of deep religious 
convictions. She was somewhat of a match- 
maker in regard to her children, and she 
possessed, in short, most of the traits that 
are common to the mothers and the wives of 
to-day. If here and there in her character 
we find some weakness to laugh at, we must 
remember that, upon the whole, there is 
much in it to admire. She was a good wo- 
man, a good wife, and a good mother, and 
General Washington never thought that she 
was anything else but the best woman in 
the world. 





FOUR DAYS ON THE DESERTED BATTLE-FIELD. 


RELATED BY A RUSSIAN VOLUNTEER. 


By M. GARSHINE. 


) 


W* crossed the woods on a run, break- 
ing off branches which fell to the 
ground, and putting aside with our hands 
the thick growth of flowering hawthorn. 

The sharp report of the rifles became more 
frequent at the edge of the forest. A glim- 
mer of red appeared at several points. Sid- 
woff, a very young soldier of the First com- 
pany (how did he find his way among us ?), 
seated himself on the ground, and with eyes 
wide open with terror looked at me. “Blood 
was flowing from his mouth. Yes, I remem- 
ber it perfectly. 

I remember, too, that almost at the edge 
of the wood Isaw him. This Turk was very 
tall and powerfully built, and I was small 
and weak, but I ran at him. Something 
whistled by. It seemed as though some ob- 
ject flew past that left atinkling noise in my 
ears. He is firing at me, thought I, but 
with a cry of terror he cowered against a 
holly bush. He could have escaped round 
the bush, but fear paralyzed him, and he 
kept pressing against the prickly branches 
all the time. With one blowI struck his 
rifle from his hands ; with another I thrust 
my bayonet into him. A snarl and a groan 
were the only answer. 

Then Iran on. Our soldiers were crying 
hurrah, and firing and falling. I recollect 
having fired several shots, and having issued 
out of the wood. In an open space the hur- 
rahing became stronger. We rushed for- 
ward. I say we, and yet I was not among 
them. I remained behind. That seemed to 
me strange, but—a thing that was stranger 
still—everything disappeared at once—cries 
and rattle of musketry. I heard nothing 
more. I saw only a little blue: that must 
have been the sky. It disappeared also. 

I never found myself in so singular a situa- 
tion. I think I am lying on my belly ; I 
can see only a little bit of ground in front of 
me, a few leaves of grass, an ant creeping 
backward and dragging its burden, and that 
constitutes my entire universe. I can view 
it solely with one eye, the other being closed, 


resting on the ground. My position is one 
of the most inconvenient imaginable. I 
would like to change it, but without know- 
ing why, Iam notable. Sothe time passed. 
I hear the piping of a cricket, the buzzing of 
a bee, nothing more. 

Finally, with a great effort, I succeed in 
drawing my right arm from underneath me, 
and supporting myself with my two hands 
on the ground, I try to get upon my knees. 
An acute pain, quick as lightning, darts 
through me from part to part, head, knees, 
breast. I fall again. Darkness again and 
nothingness. 

II. 


I HAVE just awakened. Why doI see the 
stars shine with such luster in the dark blue 
sky of Bulgaria? Am I not in my tent? 
Why have I left it? 

I make a movement. A horrible pain 
takes possession of my limbs. Yes, I have 
been wounded in a fight, but am I danger- 
ously wounded or not? I move my hand to 
the place where I feel the pain. My legs, the 
right as well as the left, are covered with 
blood. When I touch them the pain in- 
creases, an intense, continuous pain like the 
toothache. My ears burn. I have a whole 
chime of bells in my head. I begin to un- 
derstand in a confused kind of a way that 
I am wounded in the legs. 

Why is it that I am lying here? Why 
have they not carried me away? Have the 
Turks beaten us? Memory comes back to 
me, at first vague, then more distinct, and 
I reach the conclusion that the Turks have 
not been victorious. I fell. I cannot tell 
very well when nor how ; only I remember 
our soldiers were running forward. I could- 
n't follow them. I had fallen in an open 
space at the top of a low hill: it was the 
same hill that our little major pointed out 
to us with his sword, crying in vibrating 
accents : ‘‘ Children, we have got it!’ And 
we did get it. Consequently, we were not 
beaten. 

But why have they not carried me away ? 
In this open spot there could be no diffi- 
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culty about seeing me. I ought not to be 
the only one stretched out here, for the shots 
that had fallen wereso many! I would have 
to turn my head and look, but that was not 
easy justnow. When I had cometo myself, 
and when I had tried to raise myself, I had 
fallen in another position from that in which 
I saw the bunch of grass and the ant creep- 
ing backwards. I am nowon my back: that 
is why I see the stars. 

I raise myself up, and try to sit. This is 
not easy when both one’s legs are shattered. 
More than once I despair of being able to 
proceed, At last, with tears of agony gush- 
ing from my eyes, I am seated. 

Above me a strip of sky where one large 
star twinkles, and several small ones. 
Something dark and high surrounds me; 
it is the bushes that conceal me: that is 
why I have not been seen. I feel a trem- 
bling even to the roots of my hair. But 
how does it happen that after having been 
wounded on the open ground, I am here 
in these bushes? Perhaps I crept as far as 
this without the pain having allowed me to 
perceive it; but what is strange, I cannot 
move now. Who knows? Perhaps I had 
only one wound then, and the second bullet 
has reached me here. Spots of pale red 
dance and flit before my eyes. The big star 
has not the same brilliance ; the small ones 
are effaced ; it is the moon rising. Oh, at 
such an hour one ought to be at home ! 

What strange sounds are these that reach 
me? One would say they were moans. 
Yes, some one is moaning. Can there be 
some body near me forgotten, too, with his 
legs broken like mine or a bullet in the 
bowels? No, there is no one, and these 
moans are too near. My God! I am the one 
uttering the complaints myself. Is it really 
true that Isufferso much? Apparently, but 
I take no account of this suffering, for my 
brain is steeped in a leaden haze. I had 
better lie down and go to sleep. Sleep! 
Shall I ever awaken again? What matter? 

At the moment I wish to lie down, I see by 
the pale light of the moon, something black 
and long about five paces from me. Here and 
there are glittering points ; these should be 
the buttons of a uniform. It must be some 
one wounded or dead. No matter; I will 
lie down again. 

Our troops cannot have gone away. They 
must be holding the position after having 
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driven off the Turks. Then why don’t | 
hear voices and the noise of the bivouac? 
Iam so weak: that is the reason that I can 
hear nothing. Surely they must be there. 
Help! help ! 

Hoarse cries and wild vociferations escape 
my lips ; but no answer. My voice is lost 
in the night. 

Allis quiet. The cricket alone, without 
cessation, causes its monotonous noise to be 
heard. The moon with herround face looks 
at me unpityingly. If this neighbor of 
mine were only wounded, he would be 
awakened by such cries. It must surely be 
a corpse—one of ours or a Turk. My God! 
isn’t it all the same ? 
heavy eyelids. 


Sleep descends on my 


III. 


I AM lying extended on the ground. As 
though a long time awake, my eyes are 
closed, and I do not wish to open them, for 
the’sun that I feel shining on my face would 
dazzle them. It is better not to stir. Yes- 
terday (it seems it was yesterday) I was 
wounded. Twenty-four hours have passed 
since then ; twenty-four more will pass, and 
I shall be dead. 

It is better not to stir, to remain motion- 
less. Oh, how good it would be to be able 
to stop the incessant working of the brain, 
but there is no way to check it. Thoughts, 
recollections spring up in multitudes. This, 
however, will not last long. Death is ap- 
proaching, and all that will be left of me 
will be a few lines in the newspapers: ‘‘ Our 
losses were insignificant; so many wounded; 
the volunteer Ivanoff killed.’’ Probably the 
name, even, will not be there; they will 
simply say, ‘‘ Dead, one.’’ One dead soldier 
does not amount to any more than that little 
white dog. 

A picture passes before my eyes. Itis a 
long time ago. And, indeed, my whole life, 
my other life, when I was not lying here with 
broken legs, is so distant from me! I was 
walking along the street when I came upon 
a crowd of people. They were looking at 
something white, diminutive, and bloody, 
which uttered plaintive yelps. It was a 
little dog that a tramway car had just 
crushed. The poor animal was dying at 
that moment. A policeman came up, elbow- 
ing the crowd, took the dog by the neck, and 
carried it away. The loafers dispersed. 
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Will some one come and carry me away ? 
No, I must stay and wait for death. And 
yet life is so beautiful! The day when the 
misfortune happened to the little dog, I was 
walking full of rapturous life, and there was 
reason forit! Why, my cherished memories, 
do you come to torment me! Happiness in 
the past, and so much suffering to-day ! Ah, 
if the suffering would only remain, and if 
the memories would come no more to tor- 
ment me ; for the contrast is more cruel than 
my wounds themselves. 

The heat becomes intolerable ; the sun is 
burning hot. I open my eyes, and see again 
the same bushes, the same sky, only bright- 
ened by the light of day. Ah, here is my 
neighbor, a Turk, acorpse. How big he is! 
I recognize him. It is he. 

The man lying there was killed by me. 
Why didI kill him? There he lies, bloody, 
dead. Why did Fate bring him here? Who 
is he? 

Perhaps, like me, he has an aged mother. 
She will remain long hours at the door of 
her lowly dwelling, her eyes turned toward 
the north, hoping to see return this son that 
she loves, that is her stay and support. 

And what of me? Me, too! Willingly 
I would exchange my lot for his. He is 
happy. He hears nothing, feels nothing 
—neither the poignant sufferings that are 
caused by wounds, nor the anguish of thirst 
unsatisfied. The bayonet must have pierced 
his heart. I can see a big black hole in his 
uniform, with blood all around it. And it 
was / who did that ! 

I did not want todo it. I did not want to 
do harm to any one when I advanced under 
The thought that I would have to slay 
my fellow-creatures was far from me. I be- 
lieved I was offering my own breast to the 
bullets. Well! afterwards—simpleton that 
thou art! And this poor fellah (he wears 
the Egyptian uniform), is he not still more 
innocent than I ? 

Before embarking in the steamer with 
some hundreds of his countrymen, packed 
like herrings in a cask, to disembark at 
Constantinople, he had never heard of 
Russia or Bulgaria. He was commanded 
to march and he marched. If he had dis- 
obeyed, he would have been bastinadoed, or 
perhaps some pacha would have sent him a 
bullet from his revolver, 

The march he made from Stamboul to 


fire. 
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Rustchuk had been long and fatiguing. 
Weattacked, he defended himself; but see- 
ing that we were terrible people, who were 
not afraid of their English rifles, and that 
we kept ever advancing, he was afraid, and 
when he wished to retreat, a bit of a man, 
whom he could have crushed with a blow 
of his black fist, leaped upon him, and 
thrust his bayonet into his heart. 

Where, then, is his fault? In what has he 
been to blame? 

But where is my fault, either, who killed 
him? Andin what wasI to blame? How 
have I deserved so much suffering? Thirst! 
Thirst! Oh! who can understand all this 
word expresses? When we were crossing 
Roumania under a temperature of ninety- 
five degrees, making forced marches of fifty 
versts a day, I did not suffer as I do now. 
Oh ! if some one would come ! 

My God! Ah, perhaps there is some 
water in the Turk’s drinking flask. I must 
get to him, whatever the effort costs. And 
oh, it will cost much. No matter, I shall do 
it. 

I creep, with my legs dragging inertly 
behind me, my feeble hands hardly able to 
move forward, my body filled with excruci- 
ating pain. There are hardly two yards be- 
tween me and the corpse. Yet, to me they 
seem miles. But I must creep. My parched 
throat burns like fire. I would die more 
quickly without water. Well, perhaps—. 
And I creep, my poor legs catching in the 
slightest protuberances on the ground, caus- 
ing me intolerable pain at each movement. 
Icry, I lament, and continue creeping all the 
time. 

Here I am at last! 
flask in my hands. 
filled with water. 
to last along while. I shall have enough 
until the end. Ah, I killed you, you that 
are now saving my life. I try to detach the 
flask, supporting myself on my elbow, but I 
lose my balance and fall, with my face on 
the breast of my preserver. I smell the 
odor of a cadaver. 

I have drunk. The water is warm, but 
not spoiled, and there is a good deal of it. 
I shall live several days yet. I remember 
having read in a work on physiology that a 
man can live without food for a week, pro- 
vided he has water. 

If I should live five days more, what 


I hold the drinking 
It is not more than half 
Oh ! I shall have enough 
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would happen? Our troops have departed; 
the Bulgarians must have been dispersed. 
No food passes through these regions. Then 
I must die. But, instead of a death agony 
of three days’ duration, mine will last a 
week. Wouldn’t it be better to finish with it 
at once? A rifle lies at my neighbor's side, 
an admirable arm of English manufacture. 
There is a package of cartridges. I have 
only to stretch out my hand and all would 
be said. 

Shall I put an end to this, or shall I wait? 
But wait for what? Deliverance, death, to 
wait until the Turks come and tear the skin 
from my wounded legs? It is much better 
that I myself— 

No. I mustn’t give up. I will struggle 
to the end, to the last bit of my strength. 
For, if I am found, I shall be saved, and if 
my life be not injured at its source, I shall 
get well. I shall see my native land again, 
and my mother and Masha (Mary). 

God grant that they may never learn the 
truth ; that they may. think always that | 
have been killed at once. If they knew 
what I have suffered one, two, three, four 
days, it would be too horrible ! 

My head turns around. The journey I 


have made to my neighbor has utterly ex- 


hausted me. And this frightful smell! 
How black he has become! And what will 
he be to-morrow and.after to-morrow ? 

I remain there, however, for I have not 
the strength to get away. Later, after hav- 
ing rested a little, I will return to my place. 
Fortunately, the wind blows and bears the 
odor away from me. 

I am lying on the ground, completely ex- 
haused. The sun burns my face and my 
hands, and I have nothing with which to 
protect myself from it. If only the night 
would come faster! It would be the second, 
I think. . 

My ideas become hazy; I forget and fall 
asleep. : 

IV. 

I HAVE slept a long time ; I awake at 
night-fall ; nothing is changed. My wounds 
hurt me. My neighbor is at my side, always 
as big and as motionless. I cannot help 
thinking of him. Did I, then, leave all I 
hold dear, making forced marches, enduring 
hunger, cold, fatigue, heat, wounded finally 
and suffering martyrdom, all that this un- 
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fortunate might cease to live? What good 
have I done mycountry, except this murder ? 
Murder, murderer— Who? I! When I 
took it into my head to go to the war, my 
mother and Masha did not ask me to give 
up the idea, but they wept. I, dazzled by my 
project, did not notice their tears; I didn’t 
understand, but I understand now the evil 
I did those beloved ones. 

Why bring back these memories to-day ? 
The past can never come to us again. 
Several of my acquaintances thought it 
very odd. ‘‘ Well, you foolish fellow, to go 
and get yourself killed !’’ they would say. 
‘* He doesn’t know what he is doing.’’ How 
could they speak so? How do such words 
agree with their manner of comprehending 
heroism and love of country? I represented 
in their eyes all that, and yet they called me 
a fool. 

Here I was on my way to Kishenioff, a 
knapsack on my back, and all the other 
military equipments, and off I go with 
thousands of my brothers, among whom 
many had come like myself of their own 
free will, while others would gladly have 
remained at home. Nevertheless, they 
marched like us with their hearts in the 
business, crossing whole countries. They 
will fight like us, perhaps better, doing their 
duty conscientiously, but they would aban- 
don all to return, if discipline permitted it. 

A fresh breeze springs up, the grove is 
stirred, a bird flies away, the stars grow 
pale, little white clouds float in the sky, it 
is dawn-—morning. The third day is begin- 
ning, bringing—how shall I say it ?—life or 
death for me ! 

The third. How many have I still got to 
live? Not many, whatever happens, for I 
am very weak, and it seems to me that I am 
able no longer to get away from the corpse. 
We shall soon be alike. The one will be no 
more repulsive than the other. I must 
drink. I shall drink three times a day, 
morning, noon, and night. 

The sun is up. His huge disc appears 
through the bushes; it is all red—red like 
blood. It will be very warm to-day. 

Neighbor, what of you? You are hideous 
already. Yes, he is a fearful sight. His 
hair is beginning to fall out, his skin is 
growing pale and yellow; it is drawn so 
tightly on his face that it has split behind 
his ears, where the worms are wriggling and 
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crawling. His body is swollen enormously. 
What will the sun make of him to-day? 

To remain lying near him becomes intoler- 
able. Cost what it will, I must get away, 
but how do it? I am still able to lift my 
arm, open the flask and drink, but to move 
my inert and heavy body——_ I will try to 


withdraw myself little by little, if it be not 
more than a step an hour. 

All the morning passes in these efforts, 
the pain is intense, but what can it do to 


me? I have forgotten and keannot even rep- 
resent to myself any longér the sensations 
that a healthy man feels. I am, as one 
might say, naturalized to pain. 

By dint of unheard of exertions, here I 
am, about five paces distant from the corpse, 
in my old place. Alas! I have not enjoyed 
the fresh air long, if one can call the air 
fresh that is breathed two yards from a 
cadaver. The wind changes, and brings 
with it a stifling odor that fills me with 
nausea, my empty stomach contracts so 
painfully that I have internal spasms, and 
Iam thickly enveloped in pestiferous air. I 
lose courage, and weep. 

Broken down, annihilated, I lay there al- 
most without consciousness, when all at 
once—was it an illusion of my disordered 
thoughts ?>—No, I am not mistaken, there 
are voices and the stamping of horses. Yes, 
I hearthem speaking. I was going to shout, 
but I restrained myself; for, if they were 
Turks, what would happen? They would 
add to my frightful sufferings, other agonies 
still more terrible. It makesone’s hair stand 
to read the newspapers. They would flay 
my wounded legs, and then burn them over 
a slow fire. Still, if they would stop there ! 
But they are ingenious in their devilish in- 
ventions! It is better to die in the bushes 
than to fall into their hands. But if they 
were our people? Accursed bushes that 
surround me like a wall! Itis impossible 
to see through them. In a single place there 
is an opening, through which there is a 
distant view of the valley. The stream 
must be there at which we drank before the 
battle. 

Yes, that is the place: there is the huge 
block of cut-stone spanning the stream like 
abridge. They are going to pass that way. 
The noise of their voices ceases. I have not 
been able to distinguish the language they 
speak. My ears scarcely hear any more. 
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My God, if they were our people! I would 
shout. They will hear me from down yon- 
der. That will be better than falling into 
the hands of the Bashi-Bouzouks. But why 
don’t they come? Iam devoured with im- 
patience, so that I do not perceive the odor 
of the corpse any longer. 

At last a Cossack appears at the ford of 
the stream, followed by several others. I 
see the blue uniforms trimmed with red, the 
lances—it is a demi-sotnia, commanded by 
an officer with a black beard, mounted ona 
magnificent horse. As soon as the men have 
passed, he turns round on his saddle and 
commands: ‘‘ March, trot !’’ 

‘*Stop! for God’s sake, stop, brothers! 
Help !’’ I shout, and the trot of the horses, 
the rattle of the sabers, and the noisy con- 
versation drown my voice. 

Malediction! I fall with my face upon 
the ground, sobbing. All is lost, every- 
thing escapes me, my life, my rescue, even 
to the brief delay of the term of my death, 
the water in the drinking flask that I over- 
turned in my despair. I perceive it only 
when but a few drops remain. All has been 
drunk up by the arid soil. 

I cannot tell how long the stupor lasted 
that took possession of me after that terrible 
moment. I remained stretched out with 
closed eyes. The wind changed often, now 
fresh and pure, now enveloping me with a 
horrible stench. On that day my neighbor 
had become more frightful than any mind 
can imagine. 

On opening my eyes I saw him and was 
terrified at his aspect. He had no longer a 
face ; the flesh had slid from off his bones, 
and his fearful skeleton smile, motionless 
and hideous, caught my eye. I have helda 
skullin my hands more than once, and have 
even prepared anatomical specimens, but 
that huge body, already denuded of its 
flesh, dressed in a uniform, with glitter- 
ing buttons, made me shiver. It is war, 
said I to myself ; there is its portrait. 

The sun scorches my face and hands more 
and more. I have drunk all the water that 
was left. I was suffering so terribly from 
thirst that I swallowed all of it at one pull, 
although I had determined to drink only one 
mouthful. Ah! why did I not call the Cos- 
sacksiwhen they were so close to me? And 
even if they had been Turks it would have 
been better than this. They would have 
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tortured me an hour or two, while now, how 
much longer shall I have to suffer ? 

Mother, mother, thou wilt tear thy gray 
hair ; thou wilt curse the world that has in- 
vented war! Yet I hope that neither thou 
nor Masha will ever know of my tortures. 
Good-bye, mother ! good-bye, my betrothed ! 
My God! how bitter and hard ! 

Something surges to my heart: it is 
still the remembrance of the little white 
dog. The policeman did not save him ; 
he dashed him against the wall, and threw 
him in a ditch, where the poor little crea- 
ture lived and suffered an entire day. I am 
still more unfortunate, for my agony has 
lasted three days now; to-morrow will be 
the fourth—then the fifth, the sixth! Death, 
where dost thou hide? Come, come, take 
me ! 

Death does not hear. Here I am under 
this flaming sun, with not a single drop of 
water to moisten my burning throat. The 
corpse bane is in my breath. The corpse is 
all decomposed. Myriads of worms fall 
from it. Howthey crawl! When devoured, 
nothing will remain but the bones and the 
uniform. Then it will be my turn, and I 
shall become like it. 


The day passes, the night, and it is always 
the same thing. 


7. 


THE morning dawns. Still another day. 
The trees rustle and murmur like one speak- 
ing. Some of them say: ‘‘ You are dying! 
You are dying! You shall see no more!’’ 
The others answer: 

‘‘There is one this way,’’ says a strong 
voice, quite near me. 

I start, and come to myself, and opening 
my eyes, I perceive the bushes and at the 
same time, between the branches, the good- 
natured, blue eyes of our sergeant, Jolicoff, 
who is looking at me. 

‘* Shovels,’’ he shouts; ‘‘here are two of 
them here, one of theirs and one of ours.”’ 

‘No. No shovels for me. It won’t be 
necessary to bury me. I am living !’’ 

This is what I tried to cry out, but only a 
feeble groan issued from my tightly drawn 
lips. 

‘*Great heavens! he 
Friends, come here, quick ! 


is alive still ! 
’Tis Ivanoff ! 
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He is living. Call the surgeon. Quick! 
Quick !”’ 

Some seconds later they poured a little 
water in my mouth, then some brandy, 
then something else, and everything dis- 
appeared. The litter advances slowly, 
swinging rhythmically. This regular move- 
ment puts me to sleep. I awake again; 
then I drowse again. My wounds being 
dressed do not hurt me any longer. A feel- 
ing of unspeakable comfort invades my 
whole being. 

‘*Stop, let him down. The sanitary at- 
tendants of the fourth relief, take the litter, 
lift it, march ?”’ 

It is Piotr Ivanowitch that gives the order, 
our kind ambulance officer, very tall, very 
thin, and very good. He is so tall that, on 
raising my eyes to the side where he stalks 
along, I see his head and even his shoulders, 
although the litter is borne on the shoulders 
of four big soldiers. 

‘Piotr [vanowitch,’’ says I, feebly. 

‘‘ What, my friend ?”’ 

He bends towards me. 

‘*Piotr Ivanowitch, what did the doctor 
tell you? Am I going to die soon ?”’ 

‘*Don’t worry yourself, Ivanoff; there is 
no fear of your dying ; not one of your bones 
has been touched. You area lucky fellow! 
not even an artery has been injured! But 
how have you managed to live three times 
twenty-four hours? What have you eaten?” 

‘‘Nothing.”’ 

‘* And what have you drunk ?”’ 

‘**T took the Turk’s flask ; but I can’t speak 
any more.”’ 

‘*Go to sleep, my friend. May God have 
you in his keeping !’’ 

Again drowsiness and sleep. I came to 
myself at the ambulance quarters of the 
division. The doctor and sisters of charity 
surround me. I recognize, stooping over 
me, the face of a Saint Petersburg professor. 
His hands are covered with blood as he 
turns towards me: 

‘*You are singularly fortunate, young 
man. You will live! We have amputated 
one of your legs, but that’s nothing. Can 
you speak ?”’ 

I could speak. I related to them what 
you have just heard. 

Translated for THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





SIDE STREET IN BEIRUT. 


FROM BEIRUT TO BAALBEC. 


By Rev. L. B. PLATT. 


T was a stormy morning in the latter part 
of October when we dropped anchor at 
daylight in the harbor of Beirut. The 
rain poured in torrents as we looked from 
the port-hole of our state-room, and saw be- 
tween us and the shore a fleet of half-a- 
hundred row-boats, manned by Arabs, all 
headed toward us, but dancing on the waves 
and seeming to rest on their oars. 

Soon, at a given signal, every oar struck 
the water, and every wild Arab tore the air 
with a yell. The boats jumped from the water, 
and shot headforemost down through the 
the waves, filling the air with dashing spray. 
It was a race of a half mile, clashing oars 
and bumping boats, with shouts of triumph 
and yells of rage, white and red rags flutter- 
ing in the wind, and all bearing down on 
our steamer. In spite of this fierce assault 
we escaped with our lives, and were soon 
established in comfortable quarters in Beirut. 


‘*Petit Paris’’ of Asia they call this ris- 


ing city of the Orient. ‘‘ Berytus’’ of the 
ancient world, the renowned ‘‘ mother and 
nurse of the laws,’’ the great Emperor- 
lawyer Justinian called it in times long for- 
gotten. Lying between the mountain and 
the sea, the wide plain beside it where St. 
George of Merry England hurled the lance 
that slew the mighty dragon, its beautiful 
situation and romantic, time-defying his- 
tory make it the admiration of travelers, 
and the glory of the Eastern world. 

Like the long-perished city of Antioch, 
on the banks of the Orontes, not far away, 
which rose suddenly in the timeof the Czesars 
by the commingling of eastern and western 
currents of trade, and became in a few years 
the third city in ‘‘ beauty, greatness, and 
population’’ of the Roman world, the 
modern Beirut, under similar conditions, 
has already taken ambitiously the name of 
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the French capital, and aspires hopefully to 
rival some day its wealth and magnificence 
The active genius of the West is struggling 
bravely against the time-honored ascend- 
ency of the slumbering East, and is rapidly 
gaining the mastery. It has come in 
through the gates of the sea like an in- 
vading army, wresting one street and then 
another, and driving the sullenly retreating 
people of the East to the outer borders of 
the city. 

You are in Europe here in the heart of the 
city. But cross over into the next street, 
and you are in as sleepy and dreamy an old 
Asia as you ever read of in the Arabian 
Nights. As we walked through this part 
of the city with the American consul, and 
gazed at the groups of turbaned Arabs 
smoking their long-stemmed pipes in social 
conversation, we asked : 

‘* What do these people find to talk about 
by the hour, and the day, and half the night, 
and never seem to grow tired of?’’ 

‘‘Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘ stories, stories all the 
time, and the same stories over and over 
again, passed down from the days of their 
grandfathers, away back to Solomon and I 
don’t know but Adam. Stories of giants 


and magicians, of great robbers with swords 
long enough to string a dozen people on 
them all at one mighty thrust—Jack and the 


Bean-stalk tales. They will sit all night 
and hear a story told for the hundreth time, 
and grow as excited as if it were all true 
and happened only yesterday.”’ 

They reminded me of a class of Pawnee 
Indians that an aunt of mine tried to teach 
in the Sunday school on the western prairie. 
She failed to interest them with her utmost 
tact, until by a fortunate accident she hap- 
pened upon the story of Samson. Then, 
for the first time they listened, they asked 
questions, their wild blood was up when he 
slew the Philistines with the dripping jaw- 
bone. But when taken prisoner, his eyes 
put out, and made sport of by his tor- 
mentors, like an ideal Indian warrior, he 
died heroically, dragging the house down 
upon his enemies, they were wrought up to 
an alarming pitch of excitement, and broke 
out into expressions of savage triumph, and 
were well-nigh unchristianized in a moment. 

Next Sunday the teacher ventured upon a 
a more peaceful subject, hoping to follow up 
the entering wedge of Samson with the 
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Gospel, but they said, ‘‘ No; tell us about 
Samson.’’ ‘‘Why,’’ said she, ‘‘I told you 
that last Sunday.’’ ‘‘ Never mind, tell it 
again.’’ She told it again. And the next 
Sunday it was, ‘Tell it again!’ ‘No!’ 
she persisted, ‘‘but let me tell you about 
David.’’ ‘‘Tell us about Samson!’’ they 
said, and she told them the same old story 
every Sunday for three months, and their 
excitement over it was undiminished to the 
very last. 

It is so with these Orientals. It was so 
with the childhood of all peoples. Else how 
could the songs of Homer and the stories of 
the Niebelungen and the Edda have come 
down to us before the birth of literature. 
And, likely enough, these drowsy smokers 
are making another Edda, or gathering 
material for future Arabian Nights enter- 
tainments in the market-place of Beirut. 

How I got the idea I don’t know ; whether 
from the writings of Eastern travelers, or 
from Oriental stories, or from my own im- 
agination, but somehow and somewhere I 
had gotten the impression that about one- 
half the life-time of Asiatic people was spent 
in salutations. I pictured them always mak- 
ing bows, throwing their arms about each 
other’s necks, kissing and dropping tears 
down the backs of each other’s coat collars, 
then retiring a few paces to sit down and look 
at each other and get breath, and then going 
at itagain. I supposed that was the way 
they invariably passed each other on the 
street, and being desirous to conform to the 
customs of the country so far as practicable, 
tried to prepare myself for it. And I only 
hoped to have an easy and pleasant subject 
to begin with. 

You can imagine, therefore, to what a 
high pitch of nervous excitement I was 
wrought up on seeing my first Oriental 
coming down the road, and knew I had got 
to meet him. He was afoot, I on horseback. 
My first thought was to dismount and 
prostrate myself on the ground at full 
length, supposing, of course, that he would 
do the same. Then we would crawl toward 
each other on our hands and knees, until 
we bumped heads and rubbed noses together, 
and then rise up and embrace and perhaps 
weep. That would be the plan, I thought. 
But it occurred to me that probably I had 
better wait and let him take the initiative. 

He came nearer, a genuine Arab, a thor- 
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ough-bred Oriental. It was time for him to 
begin, and my suspense was getting awful 
because he didn’t. He came right on. I 
said, ‘‘ Well, I don’t care. It don’t make 
any difference to me. I want to be polite, 
but if you don’t get down in the dirt first, 
we'll have to dispense with the ceremony, 
that’s all. I’m not at all particular about 
it.’ Hecameon. He was right in front of 
my horse now. I had my eye on him. I 
thought, ‘‘ Now it has got tocome.’’ I was 
looking for a clean spot on his face to get in 
my kiss when, without bowing his head and 
scarcely lifting his eyes from the ground, he 
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means, ‘‘I praise you ;’’ to the heart, “I 
love you ;’”’ to the knee, foot, and ground, 
‘*T am ready to serve you.”’ 

But, as we might naturally suspect, it 
means no more usually than our own saluta- 
tions, when, for instance, two persons pass 
hastily on the street and say, ‘‘ How do you 
do?’ and do not wait for or expect an 
answer. It is like the custom in civilized 


nations that constrains a man to address a 
certain person for whom he has-no respect 
or affection whatever, who has been owing 
him, in fact, for many years and steadily 
refuses to pay, as ‘‘ My dear Sir,’’ and to 
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said, ‘‘Good morning !’’ in plain English, 
and passed on. I was glad that I had waited. 

But, of course, this was not their usual 
mode of salutation. Their ordinary method 
was this: Bowing the head with the right 
hand touching the forehead first, then rest- 
ing upon the heart; sometimes with more 
elaborate ceremony, pressing the hand 
against the forehead, then the mouth, then 
the heart, and finally the knee and the foot 
and the ground. And the interpretation is 
said to be this: Placing the hand to the 
brow means, ‘‘I honor you;’’ to the lips 


subscribe himself, ‘‘ Yours truly,’’ or ‘‘ Your 
most humble and obedient servant.’’ There 
seems to be a necessity for a certain amount 
of polite and comparatively innocent hypoc- 
risy to act as a kind of lubricating oil upon 
the running gear of society, and make it 
work smoothly. There is something of it 
even in those that are most strictly honest 
and despise it But in Oriental 
countries they admire it. They practise 
and develope it into the most refined incon- 
sistencies and untruthfulness. 

European residents of Beirut will tell you 


most. 
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that when they hire a servant and ask how 
much wages he wants, his answer will be 
almost invariably, ‘‘Oh, nothing at all. It 
would give me the greatest pleasure to do 
anything you command me.”’ 

‘Well, but I want to hire you and pay 
you by the month.”’ 

‘‘Say nothing about the price I beg of 
you,’’ he says. ‘‘I shall be fully compen- 
sated by the pleasure it will afford me to be 
of the slightest service to you.”’ 

And the fellow will insist upon it, appar- 
ently with the utmost sincerity, when he 
hasn’t a copper in his pocket, nor a roof 
over his head, nor a shirt on his back. You 
say to yourself, if you are a stranger : 

‘* Well, I have read of instances of personal 
attachment and unselfish love ; but, really, 
I never expected to see anything like this.”’ 

Your heart warms toward that man. You 
say to yourself: 
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“T’m going to hire him and pay him 
double wages, if it ruins me. Such gener- 
osity is too scarce in this selfish world to 
allow it to go unrewarded.”’ 

But you find out before long that that is 
precisely what he thought you would do. 
And what he meant by insisting that he 
wanted nothing was, that he expected you to 
pay him the regular rate of wages at least, 
and he would get as much more out of you 
as he could. And if you had taken him at 
his word, none could have been more sur- 
prised, or have felt himself more grievously 
wronged, and even diabolically defrauded. 

But enough of Beirut for the present. I 
must tell you of my trip to another and, in 
some respects, more interesting place. Even 
before we left the steamer, three hotel run- 
ners and guides to Palestine had crowded 
into our state-room where we were dressing, 
and more outside would have rushed in, if 
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there had been room. We made a bargain 
with one of them to keep the rest away 
while we slipped hastily into the most 
necessary garments, and in an hour we had 
landed, found our hotel, engaged a guide 
or dragoman to Baalbec, selected our horses, 
and arranged to start next morning. 

But the selection of horses was an inci- 
dent that ought not to be passed over in 
silence. I have too much regard, however, 
for my reputation as a writer to attempt to 
dispel the popular idea of an Arab steed. 
I will only say that these Arab horses must 
have been exceptional, for they hung down 
their heads and drooped their tails; they 
stared at us out of a blind eye, and tried in 
vain to raise one ear, and withal looked very 
pious. And certainly, if long faces are any 
conclusive evidence of piety, then horses 
have an unfair advantage over the rest of 
us mortals to start with. But it happened, 
as it sometimes does happen with beings 
like ourselves, that we discovered upon 
more familiar acquaintance, that it was not 
so much piety that troubled one horse as it 
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was a sore back, and with another, it was 
spavin, or the heaves, or the glanders ; and 
with still others, we were made acquainted 
with the fact after mounting them, that 
what we had mistaken for piety was only 
possession of the devil in disguise. 

We made a selection finally, and were off 
bright and early on the way to Baalbec. 
Our road led across the plain, under the 
shade of cypress and mulberry and poplar, 
until we reached the foot-hills of Lebanon. 
There, as we looked up the steep mountain 
side, and saw only the bare strata of white 
limestone, and the piled-up terraces glisten- 
ing in the sun, we could easily understand 
why it should have been called ‘‘ Lebanon,”’ 
or the ‘‘ White Mountain.’’ 

But as we ascended the mountain, and 
looking down from the summit, saw only 
the luxuriance of vegetation, olive groves, 
and mulberry, and palm, and rich vineyards, 
invisible from below, we began to realize the 
marvelous fertility of a soil that should 
cause a mere handful of corn in the thin 
earth on the very top of the mountain to 

shake with such abundance of fruitage. 

We passed on the way a troopof Turk- 
ish cavalry. I have seen soldiers before, 
southern prisoners, who came from Get- 
tysburg, with stains of powder still fresh 
on their faces, haggard, emaciated, with- 
out hats or shoes—the best dressed man 
among them ina pair of calico trousers— 
but such a company of sunken-eyed, hol- 
low-cheeked, half-famished, and utterly 
dispirited inhabitants of the graveyard 
as these Turks I thought I had never seen 
before. They reminded one of that fa- 
mous company that Jack Falstaff led to 
the wars, when a ‘‘mad fellow’’ met 
him, and accused him of unloading all 
the gibbets in England and pressing the 
dead bodies into the service. 

And yet we say, ‘‘fight like Turks.”’ 
But perhaps they do. They explain to 
us that the reason they fight so valiantly 

,; is the hope they have of being killed, and 
‘ getting out of this world into a better one. 
And it certainly looks very plausible. 
They couldn’t do worse at any rate. But 
so far as my own experience goes, and 
from what I have heard of them as mili- 
tary escorts amony the robber-infested 
mountain range of Taurus, they seem 
to be in no greater hurry to go to 
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heavén than many Christians are, who pro- 
fess to believe in Heaven as a land of rest 
and of eternal peace and joy, and yet thank 
God every day that they are the ‘‘spared 
monuments ’’ of His mercy, and are still in 
the land of the living, as if it were the nar- 
rowest and luckiest escape they ever had, 
that they came very near going to heaven, 
but were just saved from it by the great 
mercy of God. 

As the sun began to go down behind the 
mountain that separated us from the distant 
view of the broad-bosomed Mediterranean, 
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tion that he was buried with his legs doubled 
under him like a jack-knife, but Noah at 
full length. They believe evidently that 
‘there were giants in those days.”’ 

If this were not the Garden of Eden, it 
would seem a great mistake to have located 
it anywhere else. There must have been a 
charm beyond description, which has not 
yet passed away, in the soft, dreamy luxuri- 
ance of the valley, with the river flowing 
swiftly and musically through, the air 


quivering with the voices of birds, and 
reeking with the perfumes of flowers. And, 
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we entered the Garden of Eden; or rather, 
one of the Gardens of Eden, for there seems 
to have been morethan one. This, however, 
is fully as authentic as any. Lebanon is on 
the oneside, and Anti-Lebanon on the other, 
rising to the height of from two thousand 
to eleven thousand feet, the tallest peak being 
Mount Hermon ; and between them a luxuri- 
ant valley, a gigantic cradle for the infancy 
of the human race. The tomb of Noah is 
there, one hundred and twenty feet long, and 
the tomb of Seth, only sixty. And they 
explain the shortness of Seth’s by the tradi- 


standing at the entrance of it, like the an- 
gelic sentinel robed in glistening purity of 
snow, from which the sun glanced like the 
two-edged sword that turned every way and 
guarded the gate of this paradise, is old 
majestic Mount Hermon. 

We lay down to sleep in the midst of this 
Garden of Eden, under the full glory of the 
same moon that shone on Adam, and the 
same stars that twinkled through the over- 
hanging branches upon his bed of leaves. 
But that which impressed me most deeply as 
I walked out alone in the night, was the 
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memory that, somewhere on the lonely 
heights of the distant mountain that seemed 
to have no fellowship with the earth, but 
only with the awful silences above, was the 
scene in the life of the Son of God, of which 
it is simply but wonderfully said: ‘‘ He was 
transfigured before them, and His face did 
shine as the sun, and His raiment was white 
as the light.’’ 

Next morning we were off before sunrise, 
and on the way to the famous ruined city of 
Baalbec. But first we stopped on the way, 
at the invitation of our guide, to visit his 
relatives living on one of the spurs of 
Lebanon. It was an opportunity to learn 
something of the home life of the higher 
class of Arabs, which I have always been 
glad that we improved. 

The outside of their houses, even of the 
wealthiest, is not at all attractive. They 
are usually of one story, occasionally of 
two, built of mud-bricks, shaped like a dry- 
goods box, and not much larger as compared 
with the houses we live in. They care noth- 
ing for external appearance—stone-steps, 
verandahs, and French roofs, and cupolas. 
The whole outlay of ornamentation is upon 
the inside—divans of silk and satin, Persian 


rugs, silver trays, laces and jewels, rich and 
barbaric finery, gaudy colors with more dis- 
play than taste according to our notions, but 
eminently suited to their tastes and habits of 
life. 

They ushered us up a fligkt of stairs on 


the outside into the second ‘ory, which 
seemed to be the parlor, seated ss on the silk 
cushions of the divan, and one after another 
the family made their appearance. The 
old mother entered first in a neat silk gown, 
with a kindly, intelligent face, and a cordial 
smile of welcome. 

‘* Halak sa-id,’’ she said. 
do?’’ 

Then came the daughter, blushing behind 
her, gorgeous in silk and jewels, with mas- 
sive and sparkling rings on her hands, and 
huge pendants of pearl in her ears. She 
said also, softly and with graceful dignity : 

‘“‘ Halak sa-id.”’ 

And we answered: ‘‘ Pretty well, thank 
you, how do you do?”’ 

Then came the father and the son. And 
one by one the neighbors came. And last 
of allthe Turkish governor of the village, 
hearing that two distinguished Americans 


‘How do you 
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were being entertained, came also. And so 
we were lionized. 

First they set before us on the floor the 
famous ‘‘ narghile,’’ the Turkish pipe. You 
try to smoke it, and it not only makes a 
belching chimney of your nose, but rushes 
out like a house afire from ears, and eyes, 
and every pore of your body. We said: 

‘No thank you !”’ 

Next they brought in a small table, and 
began to prepare it. First the table-cloth 
was spread on the floor, then the table was 
turned upside down on the cloth, and then 
a tray was placed on the fourlegs. On the 
silver tray were coffee, various kinds of 
native pastry (made from the sugar of the 
grape), figs, and nuts. They invited us to 
help ourselves. And we did so, while the rest 
of the company sat and watched us, and 
talked about us, and seemed to think it was 
the biggest kind of a show. 

They asked what country we came from, 
and we told them. One of them said : 

‘Your governor has been killed; 
was his name ?”’ 

‘* Garfield.”’ 

‘* Did he leave a son to succeed him ?’’ 

And then, of course, we had to explain to 
them the system of republican government ; 
that Garfield was not a king, nor the son of 
a king, but a common citizen ; that he was 
chosen by the votes of the whole people to 
serve as chief ruler for four years, and then 
he must retire and become once more an 
ordinary citizen, and be succeeded by 
another. They listened like children to a 
romance of fairyland. 

‘* Never heard anything like that before.’’ 

‘“What do you mean by vofing?’’ they 
asked. 

‘*Well,’’ said I, ‘‘suppose that all of us 
here together in this room should want to 
choose some one of our number to be chief. 
Now, I might want this man and somebody 
else might want that man (pointing them 
out). But we all agree to take each of us a 
slip of paper, and write on it the name of 
the man we want to be chief. Then the 
papers are collected, and the man whose 
name is written on the greatest number is 
elected, and becomes our chief.’’ 

And yet, with the simplest explanation, 
the idea was so novel and startling as to be 
utterly beyond their comprehension. 

We visited with them pleasantly two or 


what 
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three hours, and as we rose to go, one of the 
Arabs remarked : 

‘‘ We are glad you came to see us. If you 
had been Englishmen, you never would 
have come into the house of an Arab in this 
friendly way. You would have been too 
proud to notice us. But, so far as we have 
seen, the Americans are the friendliest, free- 
est-hearted people that ever come to this 
country. We like them the best of all 
travelers, and they are always welcome.”’ 

Another said to his young boy, who came 
bounding into the room like a young ante- 
lope, a graceful, wild, little fellow : 

‘‘T think I’ll have to send you to America, 
and have you brought up a gentleman. 
What do you think of that?’ 

It seemed the proper thing to do to return 
the compliment, and I was glad to be able to 
do so with entire truthfulness. I asked our 
guide to say to them that of all the different 
people we had met in Asia, Turks and Ar- 
menians and every other, we liked the Arabs 
the best. Our guide hesitated. 

‘‘T can’t tell them that,’’ said he, ‘‘the 
Turkish governor, you know, is present.”’ 

But I didn’t like to have so good a speech 
lost, and so I managed to smuggle it in 


under the governor’s nose to one of the 
Arabs that understood French, while the 
awful governor, who sat beside him, smoked 
and smiled and understood not a word of it. 

It was now late in the morning when we 


shook hands all around, remounted our 
horses, said good-bye to the whole neigh- 
borhood gathered to see us off, and started 
up the valley of the Leontes on the road to 
Baalbec. On either side rose the mountain- 
ranges of Lebanon, and far ahead in the 
hazy distance, the renowned pass that the 
Bible calls the ‘‘entering in of Hamath.’’ 

It was the gate-way of Northern Palestine ; 
and through it, from time immemorial, and 
with battle hosts without number, had 
marched the kings of the East, Pul, and 
Tiglath-Pileser, and Shalmanassar, and Sar- 
gon, and Sennacherib, and Nebuchadnezzar ; 
some to victory and spoils, and some to 
overwhelming defeat among the mountains 
of Israel. It was along this valley that the 
prophets saw coming, with gorgeous stand- 
ards, with tramp of cavalry, as swift as 
eagles, fierce as famished wolves, their 
chariots like lightning with their flash of 
steel, their horses like leopards in swiftness 
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and fury, the invading hosts of Assyria. 
‘‘The noise of the whip, the noise of the 
rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing 
horses, and of the jumping chariots!” 
This old valley had been full of the sounds 
of war from the day that Abel fell down here 
under the club of Cain ; the river had run 
off with the blood, and the cliffs had heard 
the battle-shouts of all the nations of the 
old world. It was the grand highway, and 
there was no other from North to South 
throughout all Western Asia. 

And so it happened that, in the course of 
time, there arose in the midst of this vast 
plain watered by the Leontes, a city which 
remains to-day the most magnificent ruin of 
the world, the city of Baalbec. I will not 
weary the reader with any detailed descrip- 
tion of it. Simply this: 

It was built none knows when nor by 
whom. It looks as though it had been the 
work of giants, such as might have comfort- 
ably filled the one hundred and twenty foot 
grave of Noah. One might imagine that 
the whole race of giants of whom the Bible 
tells had had a grand bee some day, blasting 
and rolling and lifting stone, the smallest of 
which were large enough to have made a 
respectable monument. And the largest— 
well, by actual measurement, it is sixty- 
four feet long, thirteen feet high, and thir- 
teen feet wide. And now imagine, if you 
can, three such stones lifted to the height of 
twenty feet, and placed into the wall of the 
temple, and try to guess how they did it, 
unless they were giants whose heads brushed 
the clouds, or had such machinery as we in 
these days, with all our wonderful invent- 
iveness, have not yet constructed. 

But there seems to have been a limit even 
to their strength, or patience, or ingenuity, 
or all together. For in the quarry not far 
away lies a stone, as they left it, huger than 
all the rest, weighing one thousand five 
hundred tons, as much as the whole cargo 
of the largest steamer on the lakes. But it 
is impossible to describe satisfactorily that 
which, even when it is seen, cannot be com- 
prehended in all its vastness. One has a 
feeling of utter smallness and.unimportance 
in the presence of these gigantic creations 
of what seems to have been a superior race, 
a nation of whom it might have been truth- 
fully said, ‘‘I said, ye are gods!’ One 
feels in the presence of these vast monu- 
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ments as if the human race were fast de- 
generating and going out into nothing. 
One is disappointed. 

But when onestoops down among the ruins, 
and rubs the dust off with his handkerchief, 
and reads the inscription that tells that the 
most beautiful of all these temples was ded- 
icated to the worship of Venus, the adora- 
tion of animal passion, with rites and cere- 
monies that he would never have conceived 
of; or, if he had, would have been ashamed 
even to mention ; why, then he feels differ- 
ently. 

He gathers hope. He is thankful that he 
was born in the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era. He says, emphatically: ‘‘I 
would not give my old school-house and my 
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homely, box-belfried church, and my honest 
neighbors, and my children’s virtue, and all 
the pleasant surroundings of the age and na- 
tion in which I live, which make possible a 
happy home and family. I would not ex- 
change them for all your gorgeous temples of 
sky-piercing marble, and take in addition 
that utter rottenness in social life that be- 
longed with them.’’ He says, hopefully : ‘I 
believe now that the world, as a whole, is on 
the forward march, always has been, al- 
ways will be. We came in animal, by the 
way of the flesh and the dirt ; but we are 
stepping bravely onward in the line of a 
higher development, toward an ever-nearing 
ideal of intellectual and moral perfection.’’ 
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By SALVATORE FARINA. 


Translated from the Italian by W. H. Allen, M. A. 


Ill. 
From Marcantonio’s Note-Book.] 

HEN my daughter went away, and I 
found myself alone again in my 

rooms, I said to myself that that difficult 
ordeal of fatherhood had passed over better 
than I had any reason to expect, and that 
Serafina’s idea of leaving school at an early 
day to become the young mistress of the 
house had something good in it—so much, 
in fact, that I began to consider it seriously. 

It was certain that I was at more expense 
than was necessary. My house was too large 
for me alone, and I could no longer adapt my- 
self to the narrow limits of a bachelor’s quar- 
The tuition of my daughter, although 
only half the usual charge, was eating up en- 
tirely the stipend of a professor of philoso- 
phy, and I did not need much of an appetite 
to eat up what was left ; and if my appetite 
remained vigorous and satisfied, it was owing 
to the interest on my wife’s dower ; forit had 
been her wish to have me named beneficiary 
of her small inheritance. 

Truly it looked as though my daughter 
was going to resemble her mother in every 
thing. She would be attentive and affection- 
ate, and in a short time would foresee my 
desires in order to anticipate them. The 


ters. 


expense would be less, and we would be 
better off—she and I—especially she. 

This idea began to be so persistent that I 
could no longer free my mind of it. Every 
morning when Anna Maria entered the 
house, it seemed to me that I beheld that 
massive mountain of womanhood under the 
orders of a tiny little lady, and I found 
pleasure in it, I know not why. It was a 
a picture not yet completely outlined, but 
even in its imperfect condition, it promised 
to be a masterpiece. Is it not in this way 
that great artists succeed ? 

The trial was still far distant, as it was 
necessary to examine the matter from all 
sides, and to await at the very least the ter- 
mination of the school year, before granting 
my daughter that great felicity. 

One day when about to kindle the flame 
of the lamp in order to make my coffee, I 
became aware that there was no more al- 
cohol in it, and none in the kitchen. It was 
on that day I reached my decision. 

‘*Serafina,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘ shall come 
to pass her vacation with her papa, but she 
shall be kept in ignorance for a little while 
of all the pleasures in store for her. If she 
shall play her part as mistress of the house 
with a certain amount of elegance, as I 
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doubt not she will; if subjected to a daily 
examination, she shall prove to you that 
she has learned, at least, that which is in- 
dispensable for girls to be acquainted with, 
promise that next year you will not send 
her to school any more.”’ 

I promised it. 

Serafina came during the vacation, and 
was put to the test without her knowing it. 
That girl was born with the keys of the 
pantry and wardrobe in her pocket! She 
was scarcely thirteen years old, but she 
looked fifteen, so well was she developed. 
Raising herself on the tips of her toes, she 
not only got at the highest drawers to close 
them and open them, but at the hall clock 
as well when it became necessary to wind it. 
Serafina could not see a speck of dust on the 
door-jambs without rushing at it. The 
places that she could not reach with the as- 
sistance of chairs, she got at with the step- 
ladder, or she would ask Anna Maria to help 
her; and when she had succeeded in her 
purpose, she was not satisfied even then, 
but scanned the scene of her exploits as 
though still in search of the enemy. 

‘‘Who knows,’’ she would say to me 
sometimes, sighing, ‘‘how much dust is 


on the cornice around the ceiling !’’ 
‘“Who knows?’’ I would answer jest- 


ingly. ‘‘I hope you do not mean to climb 
as high as that.’’ 

To me that pitiless war on the dust seemed 
unnecessary. 

‘*One day or another the dust will revenge 
itself,’’ I said to my daughter. 

But she did not comprehend the signifi- 
cance of my words, and I myself did not be- 
lieve them of any particular import. One 
ought to look at the door-jambs now, since 
the dust in my house has no other enemy 
than Anna Maria, in order to understand 
how signally it has had its revenge. 

Serafina kept my accounts with wonder- 
ful exactness. She could repeat from mem- 
ory how much we had spent every day and 
every week ; then she would present to me 
a proof of her infallibility in the shape of a 
register of our daily expenses. 

From this point of view things were going 
finely, and I was more than once tempted to 
make known to her the happiness reserved 
for her; but if I asked her who was 
Sesostris, who was Totmes, or who was 
Demetrius Poliorcites, my little house- 
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keeper became a child again in an instant ; 
she blushed rosy red, and after a desperate 
attempt at guessing, she confessed that she 
did not know. 

‘But did you not study history in 
school ?"’ 

Yes, they studied it, but she forgot about 
Totmes and Sesostris. 

Sometimes I blundered myself in ques- 
tioning her. For example, I asked her who 
was Charles Albert, or why a body when 
left to itself falls? She opened her eyes 
wide, and fixed them on me with astonish- 
ment, and when I said, with an accent of 
reproof: 7his is modern history and element- 
ary physics, she raised her voice, and with a 
face resplendent with joyous exultation, 
gave me to know that they had not studied 
those things in school. 

‘*Do you know,”’ she would say, ‘‘I was 
only in the fourth grade ?’’ 

Her literary education was scarcely begun. 
As to history, geography, natural history, 
physics, and the first notions of philosophy, 
she had everything yet to learn. 

‘* She knows just nothing !’’ I would say 
in desperation. ‘‘Whatistobedone. She 
knows nothing at all !’’ 

Nothing at all? That was not the case 
exactly. She was mistress of the four opera- 
tions of arithmetic. She knew also deci- 
mals and fractions. Were I to put into her 
hands good books, and make a distinct and 
strict bargain with her, I might yet, per- 
haps, be able to unite my wishes with my 
paternal duties, and make her happy. Per- 
haps— _ I looked at her and said nothing. 

When she saw me looking at her thus, 
Serafina, fearing possibly a historical or geo- 
graphical ambuscade, hastened to give all her 
attention to some drawer or other, and as 
soon as she could, slipped into another room. 

I, remaining alone, thought of all the 
things young girls ought to know, and I rec- 
ognized the fact, when all is said, that they 
are not many, and the things that they may 
as well be ignorant of are much more num- 
erous. 

One day some one suggested to me: 
‘*Girls always know too much for a prudent 
husband.”’ 

I repeated it for my own case with a slight 
variation : ‘‘Girls always know enough for 
an indulgent papa.’’ 

‘*Do you know,”’’ said I courageously to 
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Serafina, who had climbed upon the step 
ladder and was busy brushing the dust from 
a picture frame, ‘‘in twenty days it will be 
time to go back to school; but I have been 
thinking how to make you happy. Descend 
and come and embrace your father !’ 

At first she did not comprehend ; but 
turning round, she saw me at the foot of the 
ladder with open arms like—Providence. 
Then she threw herself on top of me, shak- 
ing me up considerably. 

‘“‘Is ittrue? Sh’an’t I have to go to school 
any more ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ I answered, trying in vain to 
shift her from on top of me. ‘‘ You won’t 
have to go any more. Are you satisfied? 
But we must make a bargain.”’ 

‘*Let us make it.’’ 

‘*You shall study history and geography 
at home.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes ; I will study them.’’ 

‘“You shall read the books that I will 
give you.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, I will read them.” 

‘*You shall study French also.”’ 

‘Yes, yes, I will study French.”’ 

She promised everything. 

‘* And bearing always in mind.’’ I added 
a little solemnly, ‘‘ that if I make this sacri- 


fice, it is because I promised your poor 


mother to make you happy. You will 
strive to take the place of the dear departed 
in our humble home. Do you promise me ?’’ 

She tried to say yes. She hid her face in 
my dressing-gown, and I saw that she had 
begun to cry. 

‘* You must also promise me that you will 
not weep so often. Your poor papa is doing 
everything for your happiness, and you 
would repay him badly by letting him see 
your tears every time he returns from school.”’ 

Then she dried her eyes and laughed. 

IV. 

HERE began the second happy period of 
my life. There were six peaceful years dur- 
ing which my daughter increased in stature, 
until she needed no longer the assistance of 
the chairs to reach with her feather-duster 
the top of the door-posts. She became, also, 
beautiful and charming. She resembled in 
all respects her mother of happy memory, 
and I seemed to have found anew that period 
of my life when a professor and newly mar- 


ried, I was equally content with my bride’ 
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and with my academic chair. At a later 
day my wife sickened, and philosophy be- 
came irksome to me. Later still that shadow 
of my early felicity was forbidden me. My 
daughter sickened. 

She sickened one ill-omened day in May, 
while crossing the Gallery of Victor Im- 
manuel at my side. It was a kind of sun- 
stroke in the shade, and when driven into the 
last trenches by my logic, she confessed it 
to me weepingly. I could not believe my 
ears, and: I begged her to repeat it. She, 
instead of gratifying me, wept still more 
copiously, and fled to her chamber; and I 
stood there with my arms folded contem- 
plating my beautiful plaything broken on the 
pavement. 

Serafina, then, was in love. She was 
scarcely nineteen years old, and she was 
already thinking of abandoning her father, 
and for whom? For a young fellow of no 
account, with pointed moustache and eye- 
glass on his nose—little, swarthy, and fat. 
Perhaps he was a tenor or open-air bari- 
tone, domiciled in the Gallery of Victor Im- 
manuel, 

That gentleman had seen my daughter, 
and my daughter had seen him ; I had seen 
nothing. He followed behind us as far as 
the gate, and from that day he began to per- 
ambulate under my windows. I found him 
between my feet every day when I went to 
school, and one day the indiscreet individual 
had the audacity tosmile at meand saluteme. 

I had hoped from the beginning that my 
dzughter would have had some judgment, 
but in vain. She did not neglect me ; quite 
the contrary. She was always attentive and 
prompt, always at war with the dust in the 
house ; but a little after that she began to 
sing romantic ballads, while she had never 
sung such before, and would weep more fre- 
quently than ever. 

It was plain that my daughter had com- 
prehended, as I had, that her zzamorato sung, 
and I feared that she already knew in what 
key, and in what places, and what his réper- 
toire was. These theatrical people are accus- 
tomed to the intrigues of the melodrama, 
and, therefore, very presumptious. 

‘‘Perhaps he has written to her!’’ I 
thought. 

I knew my daughter was afflicted of old 
with an epistolary mania, and I said : 

‘‘ Perhaps she has answered him ; perhaps 
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at this moment they are writing and re- 
sponding to each other without let or hin- 
drance, in spite of the philosophy of a num- 
skull of a father.’’ 

I began to suspect Anna Maria. Con- 
templating that stout person with the eye of 
suspicion, I saw her in my imagination 
stuffed out and quilted with letters and 
mystery. 

One day I took her aside, and looking her 
through and through, I said to her: 

‘* Anna Maria, I wish to know thetruth.’’ 

She blushed, but answered with candor 
that she never told lies. 

‘‘Well, then, confess that that young 
gentleman, who is in the habit of promen- 
ading under the windows— You know 
whom I mean. You must have seen him 
too. You will not dare deny it.’’ 

‘“‘A dark-complexioned gentleman, a hand- 
some young man—’’ 

‘* He is not that ; he is, on the contrary, 
rather ugly, but he is dark and small, and 
wears waxed moustaches.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir, I have seen him—a handsome, 
dark-complexioned, young man, rather 
small, but not so very, with pointed mous- 
taches. Yes, sir, I have seen him.”’ 


‘Well, has that gentleman ever given you 
any letters for my daughter ?’’ 

‘‘He wanted to give me some, but I would 
not take them, and I told him to find some 


oneelse. I told him that, and that Anna 
Maria would not perform such services.’’ 

‘And do you believe that he has found 
some one else ?”’ 

‘‘I do not know anything about it.”’ 

‘‘And has my daughter ever asked you 
to—”’ 

‘‘The young lady knows me better than 
youdo. As for that, you ought to under- 
stand, if two lovers wish to write to each 
other, there is the post-office, it seems to 
me, and there are messenger boys on the 
public square.’’ 

These words threw light on. my brain. 
The deluder of my daughter, when *he saw 
me depart for school, could very easily send 
a letter tothe house, and wait for an answer. 
One day or another he might even do worse, 
he might be capable of carrying the letter in 
person. 

‘‘Anna Maria,’’ I said, ‘‘ have you ever 
seen any messenger boys stop at the house 
during my absence ?”’ 
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I trembled awaiting the answer. 

Anna Maria could not lie. 

‘*T have seen one,”’ she said ; ‘‘ one only,’ 
she added, as though wishing to temper the 
harshness of that revelation.”’ 

‘*Qnce only, or more than once?’’ I in 
sisted, wishing to probe my misfortune to 
the bottom. 

‘Twice, it seems to me, or three times; 
but always the same messenger.”’ 

‘Thanks, Anna Maria, thanks !’’ 

I went straight to my daughter’s room, 
and Anna Maria, desiring to repair the ill- 
effects of her own candor, came behind me. 

‘*Don’t be hard on the poor creature,’ she 
saidtome. ‘‘If you knew how the fear of 
causing you pain makes her weep! He 
must be a fine young man too. Let them 
get married.’’ 

I had got as far as the door of my daugh- 
ter’s room. I turned around, and looking 
my adviser squarely in the face, I said 
simply : 

‘Thanks, Anna Maria, thanks !’’ 

She did not dare to breathe another word, 
and I knocked at the door. 

‘* Come in,’’ said the voice of Serafina. 

I entered. My daughter was standing 
erect before the bed. Her eyes were red and 
swollen with weeping. The impression of 
her face and of her tears was yet on the 
pillow. 

‘‘AmI not your father?’’ I said without 
anger. ‘‘Is it not true that I live solely for 
your happiness, and that you have promised 
to consider meas your best friend ?”’ 

‘*Oh, papa, papa!’’ she exclaimed. 

And she stretched her arms towards me 
without moving. 

I comprehended immediately that my 
words left a way open for the misunder- 
standing of my meaning, for I saw an un- 
reasonable hope sparkle in Serafina’s eyes. 
Unreasonable hopes sparkle also, just as well 
as the others. 

‘‘Can it be possible,’ I continued, ‘that 
my daughter has so far forgotten herself as 
to receive letters from a young man, and 
perhaps answer them ?”’ 

She bent her head on her breast ; she made 
no denial. 

‘‘Do you, at least, know who this man is 
that you have taken up on the street to put 
between yourself and your father? Do you 
know that he is a comedian, worse still, a 
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singer, a pitiful tenor, perhaps, that yester- 
day worked at his trade of hair-dresser or 
butcher, and to-morrow will sing in some 
provincial theater ?’’ 

Serafina made a sign of dissent with her 
head, but did not dare answer me. 

‘‘Where are the letters he has written 
you ?’’ Isaid. 

I hardly expected her to consign the let- 
ters to my keeping; but she did it. And 
this act, so romantic and so loyal, cut the 
words short in my mouth. 

I took the sheets of paper in the ends of 
my fingers, lodking another way. I did 
not wish to see the mute prayer in my 
daughter’s eyes, lest my weak human nat- 
ure should get the better of me, and I went 
away tranquilly as I had come. In re-clos- 
ing the door behind me, a sob reached my 
ears, and the noise of a body falling on the 
bed. 

I went and shut myself in my room, and 
read those letters. There were three in all, 


and I readthem in rotation, according to the 
In the first, Iginio Curti asked him- 
self whether he had the good fortune to have 
been seen by my daughter; in the third he 
asked my daughter if she would marry him. 


dates. 


This last alone my daughter had answered 
in writing. It was clear from the tenor of 
the other two, that at first she only answered 
with glances and with sighs. When she 
used to promenade by my side in the Gal- 
lery, and when I was engaged ingenuously 
in drinking Viennese beer at the Café 
Ginocchi, then it was that she was betraying 
the confidence of her father. 

It appeared from the three letters that 
Iginio Curti sang neither in the tenor key 
nor in the key of a baritone, but, save the 
mark, in that of a basso, and that he filled 
the part of the comic basso, in other words, 
the buffo. He was of good family, he told 
her ; his father was an advocate, and it was 
only his love of art that had launched him 
on the theatrical career. He wasn’t rich, 
but he possessed some little property ; he 
laid at my daughter’s feet everything, 
present and future ; he said, ‘‘ Ais future.”’ 
This future ought to be promising ; he had 
already sung at Vigevano and Lecco, and 
had there created a-furore (overcoming his 
modesty, he felt constrained to confess it) ; 
he did not lack engagements ; he was to sing 
in the ‘‘ Barber of Seville’’ and the 
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” 


“Forgers ’’ at Taganrogin the spring. His 
proposal was to get married immediately, 
and pass the honey-moon in Taganrog. 

It is hard to comprehend why a young 
girl of nineteen did not fall from the clouds, 
when she discovered a buffo where she had 
certainly imagined a tenor ; but thisdifficult 
step conquered, the rest is understood easily 
enough. Iginio Curti was, vulgarly speak- 
ing, a handsome young fellow, he had as- 
surance, he wrote with a certain verve, and 
dazzled the girl’s eyes with the allurements 
of an immediate marriage, a long wedding 
trip, and a honey-moon abroad. 

I grasped, mentally, at once, the salient 
point in this letter, the mentioning of Tag- 
anrog. I put the sign manual of Iginio 
Curti in a drawer, and forbade my daughter 
to receive letters in my absence. 

What do girls do when they wish to say 
neither yes nor no? They weep. That is 
what Serafina did, and I relied on her be- 
cause her tears appeared to me expressions 
of penitence. 

Two days afterward, Iginio Curti wrote to 
me demanding in explicit terms my daugh- 
ter’s hand. He did not conceal from me the 
fact that he was precipitate, being engaged 
to sing in the theater of Taganrog. He gave 
me ample information in regard to his fam- 
ily and connections, and begged me to take 
steps to verify his statements without delay. 
He did not ask if my daughter had a 
dowery, declaring himself full of confi- 
dence in his art, which was to furnish sup- 
port for the buffo, the wife of the buffo, and 
the children to be born to the buffo. 

Behind the stage lights he possessed a gift 
from God ; therefore, nothing was lacking to 
him under the sun. What next? 

He wrote with the confidence of one that 
believes himself sure of his ground. He 
treated the most serious thing in life in a 
vivacious and flippant style. My answer 
was short, but prompt. 

‘* Serafina,’ I said to the buffo, ‘‘is only 
nineteen years old, and does not yet think of 
marriage ; know, her poor father has none 
but her in the world, and she will never 
consent to abandon him in order to follow a 
husband to foreign parts, as, for instance, to 
Taganrog. My daughter,’’ I concluded, 
‘‘will take a husband at the proper time ; 
she will take him of-her own inclination 
(with the consent of her father), and she 
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will choose him from among men who do 
not travel. Regretfully, etc., etc.’’ 

I did not wish to inform Serafina of this 
correspondence, because I desired to spare 
myself and her the shedding of fresh tears. 
I flattered myself that I had conducted the 
negotiation with art, and that I had disem- 
barrassed myself forever of Iginio Curti. 

No, on the contrary. The comic basso re- 
turned to the charge with a letter of four 
closely-written pages, in which he denied, 
with brazen hypocrisy, all my words. /er- 
haps it was not true that my daughter was 
not disposed to follow a husband, even to 
the Antipodes, although she worshipped her 
father; perhaps it was not true that my 
daughter would consent at some later day 
to marry some man or other chosen from 
among those that do not travel. It was cer- 
tainly true, he continued, leaving off of a 
sudden his réle of Don Basilio, that fathers 
ought to try to make their daughters 
happy, even with the sacrifice of their own 
affections and their own convenience. He 
concluded with this sentence: ‘‘ The excess 
of zeal shown by some people in caring for 
the happiness of their children, is some- 
times nothing more nor less than egotism ; 
at least it seems so.’’ He implored from my 
paternal heart, etc., etc., etc. 

This time I seemed to hold in my fist the 
destruction of the comic basso, or of all his 
hopes at least. 

‘‘Read,”’ I said to my daughter, ‘‘ and 
learn to what kind of a man you were dis- 
posed to bind yourself for life. Read and 
judge for yourself how much this buffo 
amounts to, who opposes himself to your 
father.”’ 

She read weeping, and after she had read 
she wept again. 

‘‘Is what he says true, that you are 
ready to accompany him to Taganrog? An- 
swer.”’ 

She made no answer. 

‘‘Is it true that you are ready to desert 
your father to follow an unknown in- 
dividual, even to the Antipodes? But this 
farce has lasted too long. Signor Curti 
shall now enjoy the honor of an answer to 
his insolence ; and I will show that comic 
singer that he has to do with a father dif- 
ferent from those he represents in opera- 
bouffe. I entreat you never to speak of him 
again.”’ 
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She did not speak of him any more, but 
I saw well enough that the matter was not 
ended. 

On the eve of his departure for Taganrog, 
this buffo had the impertinence to send me 
his card, after which I heard nothing more 
of him for a good month. 

One day a theatrical journal arrived, in 
which it was related that the public of Tag- 
anrog had féted Iginio Curti with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and that he was without a peer 
in the réle of Don Basilio. The journal was 
directed to ‘‘ Signor Abate, Professor Marcan- 
tonio,’’ precisely in the manner of the letters 
written me once by my daughter. 

It is not necessary to say that Serafina 
did not see the journal, and that she knew 
nothing of Taganrog, of Don Basilio, of the 
applause, or anything else—at least through 
me. 

In the meantime I kept studying the face 
and demeanor of my daughter, to see how 
she accommodated herself to the idea of los- 
ing her warbler. It appeared to me that 
she thought no more about it. I did not see 
her weeping any more as she used to, and 
I found her morning and evening ready with 
her brush to make war on her domestic 
enemy, the dust. But she never quit sing- 
ing now, and she always picked out her 
favorites from the répertoire of this comic 
opera singer. For instance, when I knew that 
Iginio Curti had been applauded at Tagan- 
rog in the part of Don Basilio, I noticed that 
Serafina used to sing about thattime: ‘‘ 1/a 
se mi toccano dov’? il mio debole ;’* and when 
another journal came to inform me that 
Iginio Curti had covered himself with glory 
in the part of Crispino, Serafina had nothing 
in her mouth for a week but: ‘‘ Se frovasti 
una comare, to trovar saprd un compare.’’+ 

Save these indications, which at bottom 
did not prove anything bad, I noticed noth- 
ing. My house was the neatest among all 
the professors’; my room was not unworthy 
to harbor a philosopher wedded to the good 
things of this life; and my modest board 
might well satisfy the appetite of a pair of 
Epicurean philosophers. 

It was necessary, of course, to anticipate 
the triumphal return of Iginio Curti. When 
the buffo should once more be in Milan 


*But if they touch me where my weakness lies. 
tIf you found a gossip I shall know how to find a gos- 
sip, too. 
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with a cargo of exotic laurels to lay at my 
daughter's feet, hostilities might begin 
again, and I did not feel like contesting the 
field with Crispino emboldened as he would 
be by the applause of the theaters. My pur- 
pose was simple: To marry my daughter, to 
give her a husband after my own heart, who 
would never cause her unhappiness (that as 
a matter of course, because I did not wish to 
sacrifice my own flesh and blood), a husband 
who was not compelled to travel, and who 
would belong to the family, were he even 
professor in an academy. 

There was, just then, the principal of one 
of the institutions in which I taught school. 
He was a well-preserved gentleman, worth, 
I am sure, more than many young bucks, 
and had for some time been thinking very 
seriously of matrimony. He was also pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and one day he had 
spoken to me with a very strange little smile, 
of an unknown quantity that perambulates 
near us all our lives, and then takes us un- 
awares. The allusion in a generical kind of 
a way to a wife was evident ; but he was my 
superior, and it would not be convenient to 
speak openly of my daughter. 

It was necessary to make the thing easy 
for him, to meet him half-way as it were. 


The more I thought of it, the more I saw the 


suitableness of this marriage. Professor 
Martini was a great catch ; he was possibly 
forty years old, possibly forty-five, but not 
more. Withthe principalship and the chair 
of mathematics, he earned his good five 
thousand Jive; if he wished, he could earn 
more by giving private lessons. He was 
chevalier of the Crown of Italy and of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazarus, and member of three 
or four learned societies. He was a hand- 
some man, too, tall, robust, and a little bald, 
but full of dignity. Ah, if my daughter 
had had a little judgment ! 

I revealed to her my idea, and guess how 
she received it: Weeping. After this pre- 
amble she told me squarely that she had no 
thoughts of matrimony. 

‘But J think of it,’’ I declared; ‘‘I am 
not eternal, and I can’t leave you alone in 
the world.’’ 

Do you know what she answered me? 
That neither was Principal Martini eternal ; 
and inthis she was not wrong. Driven into 
acorner, she finished up by telling methat she 
had sworn to be the buffo’s or remain single. 
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‘‘ You shall remain single,’’ I said. 

She bent her head, and I turned my back 
so as not to see her cry. 

At that time the news arrived that the 
cholera had broken out in Russia, and was 
reaping a rich harvest. 

‘Ifthe cholera is raging,’’ I thought, ‘‘the 
Russian theaters are closed, the season is 
prematurely ended in Taganrog, and within 
a week the buffo Curti will be sauntering 
through the Gallery of Victor Immanuel.”’ 

The news was not without its good side 
either. Since the cholera was cutting down, 
say a hundred victims a day, and I had no 
special affection for the buffo Curti, I could 
very well pray, without wishing evil to my 
neighbor, that the buffo Curti might take 
the place of some other person of serious 
character, mayhap the father of a family, 
the support of several small children, or 
even of an old octogenarian father. But 
the cholera is an epidemic void of judgment; 
it went to Taganrog, caused the theaters to 
be closed, hurried into the other world 
several worthy men, married and with off- 
spring, and left Iginio Curti intact, who 
fifteen days afterwards, twirled his mous- 
taches in front of the Café Ginocchi in the 
Gallery, and related his triumphs and those 
of the cholera at Taganrog, in the manner 
of singers and survivors. 

I did not have to wait long for another 
letter from my persecutor. 

He announced that he was still unmoved 
in his purpose to marry my daughter, and 
if I wanted todo what was right, I would 
hasten to give my consent to the marriage, 
which should take place soon; then he 
would depart for the Azores, where he had 
a six months’ engagement. He begged a 
careful consideration of the matter in my 
answer. 

I folded the letter four times, and put it to 
sleep with the other two in a drawer. 

What did Iginio Curti do then? He pre- 
sented himself zzcognito at the door of my 
house, asked for Professor Abate without 
giving his own name (so Anna Maria as- 
serts), and had himself introduced into my 
presence. 

On seeing him first I felt that my phil- 
osophy was deserting me, and that I was 
going to commit some gross solecism, but 
he anticipated me, stretching out his hands 
and saying in a submissive voice : 
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‘“*T beg of you, do not get intoa passion.”’ 

I made no answer, and he continued : 

‘*T beg of you, let me speak. Do not re- 
pulse me until you have heard me, and then 
I will go away myself.”’ 

He glanced around looking for a seat, 
which made me angry. Fortunately all the 
chairs were encumbered with books, and as 
I pretended not to notice his action, he was 
constrained to speak standing up. 

He repeated all that he had written to me, 
adding only, that it was not his intention 
to lead this vagabond existence forever ; 
that he had already leaped from the pit to 
the scenic stage, where he was now; that he 
had made successful studies in the Con- 
servatory at Milan, and that if he had wished 
to give lessons in singing abroad, the lovers 
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of the art would have paid him better than 
the impresarios. 

When he had finished speaking, he went 
out quietly without waiting for an answer. 
I remained seated, not having even raised 
my eyes to look at him ; but when he was 
outside the door, the idea darted into my 
mind that he might encounter Serafina in 
the ante-chamber. Therefore, I got up and 
walked behind him with heavy tread. | 
came just in time to see my daughter mak- 
ing her escape into the kitchen. 

‘* Serafina !’’ I called in a severe voice. 

Iginio Curti, who was making his way to 
the door of the entrance, stopped suddenly. 

“‘T am calling my daughter,’’ I said to 
him simply, and he went away. 


[To be continued.] 


THE DEAD YEAR. 
A RONDEL. 
By WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 


THE year is dead! But it lives again ; 
For, e’en as the king, it never dies; 
‘* The king ts dead /’’ \o! the herald cries ; 
‘* Long live the king \’’ is his cry’s refrain. 


Yes, the old year joins the ghostly train 
That into the Past in silence flies; 

The year is dead, but it lives again ; 
For, e’en as the king, it never dies. 


The storm may cease, but abides the rain ; 
The suns go down, but the suns still rise; 
Nor storms, nor suns are lost from the skies ; 

Of death and life there’s an endless chain. 

The year is dead, but it lives again ; 

For, e’en as the king, it never dies! 


IN THE SANTA CRUZ MOUNTAINS. 
By CLARENCE URMY. 


High on a towering peak I look across the twilight bay— 
Here Santa Cruz is nestling low and there lies Monterey. 


Far, far beyond, the breakers white wreathe Cypress Point with snow, 
Till dreams and darkness weave a veil o’er all the scene below. 


The last, low sheep-bell softly says ‘‘ good night’’ from some far fold, 
And swiftly from the light-house dim gleams forth a torch of gold! 





GLIMPSES OF THE SOUTH. 


By WILLIAM F, PECK. 


z; 
A SOUTHERN HOUSEHOLD. * 


O the ordinary traveler, who is carried 

in steamers over the bays and rivers, or 
in railway cars over the land, stopping at 
hotels, in the cities or the larger villages of 
the South, the idea of an economic revolu- 
tion in that section of the country seems 
well founded. He returns home with the 
declaration, borne out by assumed experi- 
ence, that everything is changed, that the 
abolition of slavery has blotted out all that 
was connected with it, and that there is little 
similarity between what once was and what 
is now. 

Yet there are many places in which there 
is the same semi-patriarchal way of living 
as before the war, the same grouping of the 
colored race around the mansion of the 
white owner, and even some traces of the 
same feeling of dependence on the one side 
A place near 


and protection on the other. 
Greensboro’, Georgia, which I visited lately 
for some weeks, is of this description. The 
estate consists of more than two thousand 
acres. Most ofit is under cultivation, planted 


with cotton, corn, oats, and vegetables. The 
remainder either lies fallow or is still cov- 
ered or studded with ‘‘old-field pines,’ as 
they are called. These are young trees that 
have sprung up within a few years from seed 
that has been accidentally deposited there, 
blown by the wind or dropped from their 
predecessors as they fell beneath the ax. 

Not far from the center of the plantation 
stands the house. From the front porch 
there is a full view of the city of Greensboro’, 
only two or three miles distant, the vista 
being obtained partly by clearings made for 
the purpose, though mainly by the elevation 
of the spot above the surrounding country. 

The drive to the house runs through an 
avenue between tall pines, in which the 
roadway, extending some three-quarters of a 
mile from the outside fence, offers, by its 
level smoothness, an agreeable contrast to 
the hilly road outside of the plantation, with 
its bright red clay, so consistent and tena- 


cious as it clings to the wheels of the car- 
riage or the wagon that it adds greatly to 
the difficulty of traction, even in the short- 
est journey. 

The building itself is a square structure, 
of the old style, with a broad hall running 
through the middle, on one side of which is 
the parlor and the billiard-room, on the other 
the sitting-room and the dining-room, with 
pantry annexed. The second floor is mainly 
occupied by the four large bedrooms at the 
different corners, each with four windows 
and with an open fire-place (for wood, of 
course) in which the hospitable blaze is 
kindled at nightfall and again in the early 
morning, and where the invariable iron 
kettle on the hearth sends forth its drowsy 
murmur to the unconscious comfort of the 
belated reader or writer. 

At the rear of the mansion, though by no 
means close to it, are several buildings. 
The most conspicuous of them are the 
kitchen (in which all the cooking is done at 
another fire-place, large enough to hold 
whole logs of cord-wood length), the well- 
house, ‘ie dry-well, sixty feet deep, for 
keeping perishable provisions during the hot 
weather ; the corn-barn, the barn for general 
provisions that are disbursed to the farm 
hands, the tool-house, the carriage-house, 
the stable, the mule-shed, the poultry-house. 
All these are inside of the inclosure that 
bounds the yard, a space of some five or six 
acres that gives ample room for the cultiva- 
tion of a flower garden of good dimensions 
anéd variety. 

Outside of this inclosure, in some cases 
near the yard, in others at various distances 
reaching almost to the edge of the planta- 
tion, are the cabins of the negroes—or, more 
properly, as well as more courteously, the 
colored people, for, although some are of the 
full African blood, the greater number by 
far are of mitigated and various shades, 
from the darkest brown to the lighest olive. 
These small houses of only one story, with 
two, or at the most three, rooms, are the 
dwellings not only of the farm hands, the 
wood-choppers and other laborers, but of all 
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the family servants, from the cook to the 
nurse maid, who is scarcely older than the 
little children to whom she ministers. 

Atan hour continually varying through- 
out the year (for the people of this race, no 
matter how late they may have been up the 
night before with a prayer meeting or other 
social gathering, always rise with the sun), 
they begin to troop about the house, each 
one falling into the round of daily duties. 
From that time till the last meal has been 
cleared away and the youngest of the chil- 
dren put to bed, the attendants may be seen 
about the establishment, but by the time the 
evening has fairly set in the last of them 
will have departed to their quarters, which, 
in some cases, may have to be reached by 
walking more than a mile in utter darkness, 
by narrow lanes, through thick woods or 
tangled underbrush. This old custom of 
slavery times is, so far as I know, still 
adhered to throughout the south, and not 
one of the colored people ever sleeps in ‘‘ the 
great house.”’ 

While a large proportion of these people 
are more or less directly connected in some 
way with the care of the estate, yet not all, by 
any means, are so. Many of the men are at 
work in town or on other plantations, and 
many of the women are employed in other 
families. Many of them are hired outright 
by the owner of the place, by the day or by 
the month, as they prefer. Others rent 
small portions and undertake to cultivate 
farms on their own account, paying the rent 
with one-half or one-third of the produce, 
according to the difficulty of cultivation, 
and this claim of the owner always forms 
the first lien upon the crop, taking prece- 
dence, by the laws of the state, of any other 
debt. This way has, of course, the charm of 
real or imaginary independence, but the 
experiment has not generally proved finan- 
cially successful, and most of them prefer an 
assured living, with a comparatively fixed 
income, however small. 

Even in cases where there is no direct 
relationship of employer and employé, or of 
landlord and tenant, the dwellers upon this 
plantation still maintain some shadow of 
the dependence of former days. When out 
of work elsewhere, they always expect to 
find something to do, up at the house or on 
the farm, and will usually be able to make 
shift in that way, for the time being, though 
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it might be difficult for them to tell exact! 
what they were doing. 

Not only this, but a kind of unacknow! 
edged responsibility seems to continue to 
exist on the part of the owner, albeit that h: 
is in this case a comparatively new man 
having owned the place only fifteen years, 
and being a northerner. He is expected to 
go on the bail bond if any one of the people 
is accused of some little indiscretion, like 
taking some article from a store without 
remembering to pay for it, and, in case of 
conviction, he is expected to advance the 
amount of the fine that is usually made the 
penalty, alternative to a short imprison- 
ment. 

What is more to the real advantage of the 
colored people, he always keeps on hand a 
supply of provisions and other goods of 
necessity, which are given out as called for, 
and charged to the person at a wholesale 
rate, thereby saving to him the dealer’s 
profit, to say nothing of the loss which, in 
some cases, he would be sure to suffer from 
his own simplicity and the merchant’s 
rapacity. 

This sketch must not be taken as descrip- 
tive of the general average of southern 
households, or as applicable in any way to 
life in the cities, but only as delineating, 
with perfect fidelity to truth, one southern 
home, like which there are doubtless many 
others, where justice and contentment reign. 


i. 


NEGRO PREACHING. 


NEGRO preaching is common enough in 
the North, where there is no large city, 


in the older states at least, without a 
colored people’s church; but the preaching 
in the South is somewhat different in its 
manner and still more dissimilar in the 
effects produced. It was not so very long 
ago that an earnest exhorter in any one of 
the Methodist churches in the North would 
expect to elicit from his hearers loud-tongued 
expressions of sympathy and violent demon- 
strations of repentance. All this has passed 
away, giving place to quiet decorum and 
orderly attention, but the custom still 
retains its hold upon the dusky congrega- 
tions of the south, where ‘‘the power’ is 
frequently developed in its fullest vigor. 

A little outside of the plantation above 
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described stands ‘‘ Antioch church,’’ not so 
called because it is in or near any village of 
that name, or any other, but simply because 
it must have some title, and what could be 
better than this, perpetuating the memory 
of the Syrian city where the disciples were 
first called Christians? The building is a 
small one, differing in its exterior from the 
negro cabins in being newer and rendered 
more pretentious by reason of a belfry, in 
which there is no bell. 

The church is an offshoot of the larger 
society in Greensboro’, and the scarcity of 
its regular attendants combines with its 
remoteness (for it is half a mile from the 
nearest dwelling) to limit the regular ser- 
vices to every alternate Sunday. It is, 
naturally, of the M. E. African division, or 
“Emmy Affykin,’? as one of the ruling 
elders invariably designated it, ignorant 
alike of etymology and of theological dis- 
tinctions. 

For stated pastor it has Brother Flam- 
borough, who divides his ministrations 


between this and a distant congregation. 
He is not a full-blooded negro, though evi- 
dently more than three-fourths of his be- 
longing is with that race, and his enuncia- 
tion shows little of the peculiarities usually 


attributed to the colored people. The read- 
ing of the Scriptures, unless the chapter 
happens to be one with which he is familiar, 
is quite a task for him; but when, freed 
from the trammels of type and paper, he 
begins his sermon, unembarrassed by notes 
of any kind, he seems to feel his freedom 
from restraint. His discourse then pours 
along in measured flow, without pause or 
interruption to the close, his voice rising 
and falling with an inflection that adds 
greatly to the pathos of his words. 

One Sunday in last March the writer 
attended services at Antioch church, and the 
whole of the exercises were probably fairly 
representative of the usual proceedings. 
After the most of the congregation were 
seated, the men on one side of the church, 
the women and children on the other, the 
minister’s assistant (a kind of unordained 
preacher or lay brother, who was always 
spoken of as Clem Johnson) read the hymn, 
‘lining’ it by reading a half verse at a 
time, so that his hearers could sing it with- 
out the aid of books, which to many of 
them would have been useless. 
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The singing was not of a character to 
impress a northern hearer favorably. 
Many of the men’s voices were rich and 
strong, and fairly well under control, 
but those of the women were shrill and 
piercing, rising in many cases into the 
falsetto. There was no attempt at chording 
the voices, each one seeming to sing solely 
on his or her account; and, though there 
was a fair amount of rhythm, the leaders 
had to dwell long on the closing notes of a 
line to enable their more conservative com- 
panions to catch up with them. 

After the reading of a chapter from Job, 
a prayer was offered by the lay brother. 
Though beginning with some hesitation, 
which savored of embarrassment, he soon 
became unconscious of mortal hearers and 
addressed himself in spirit, as in form, to 
the invisible power of the Deity.. His peti- 
tions were fervid and earnest, expressing 
evidently the needs and feelings of the wor- 
shipers whose mouth-piece for the moment 
he really was. 

From time to time, there were wrung from 
them the most heartfelt ejaculations of sym- 
pathy and sorrow, of contrition and remorse, 
sometimes almost inaudible, sometimes 
ascending to a height that showed the rising 
emotion of the penitent. Nothing was more 
touching than the broken snatches of famil- 
iar hymns that came as naturally to the 
speaker’s lips as though they were his own 
expressions, which were uttered with an 
intonation that made them sung, rather than 
spoken, and these were always accompanied 
by most of the females present in a mono- 
tone that went along like an undercurrent 
beneath the upper stream of the petition. 

The prayer being finished and another 
hymn sung, Brother Flamborough rose and 
announced his text, in the well-known 
words of Isaiah: ‘‘ Unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given: and his 
name shall be Prince of Peace.’’ 
The discourse began with a general descrip- 
tion of the universal wickedness of mankind, 
even from the beginning of the world, the 
necessity of redemption from its lost condi- 
tion, and the apparent hopelessness of escape 
from the penalty incurred. ‘‘ But Jesus said 
to the Father, ‘Meet me on Calvary, and I 
will pay the debt.’ ’’ 

It will not be necessary to give an abstract 
of the whole sermon, but from a few sen- 
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tences the reader may obtain an idea of the 
peculiarities of diction that were noticeable 
through it all. The following were taken 
down precisely as they were spoken, though 
many others, even in this immediate con- 
nection, are omitted, as having no special 
singularity. After speaking of the ap- 
proaching fulfillment of the mediation, and 
the near coming of the Messiah, the preacher 
went on: 

‘‘Ceesar, of Augusta [here there was 
probably some confused association with the 
city of Augusta, thirty miles away], was a 
ruler, was a governor. And he ?pinted men 
to rule under him. He ’pinted one man to 
rule yonders, and another man to rule yon- 
ders. He ’pinted Herod to vange over 
Bethle-ham. So Herod he vanged over 
Bethle-ham, and he tried to find out where 
the baby should be born. So he sent for the 
scribes and asked them where the baby 
should be born and when the baby should be 
born. Now, the scribes were men who kept 
up with the times, and so it was that Herod 
sent forthem. And they told him that the 
baby should be born in Wazarene, and that 
is why Jesus is always called Jesus of Naz- 
arene. And when the baby was born they 


brought to him gifts of gold and frenchlin 


and myrrh. He was my baby; he was your 
baby, brethrens ; he was your baby, sistrens. 
We are all Adam’s prosperity. The baby 
came to save us all.”’ 

The events of the life of Christ were 
scarcely alluded to, and the speaker passed 
almost at once to the scenes immediately 
preceding the crucifixion. These were rap- 
idly grouped together and depicted with a 
rude power that was very impressive. The 
ascent of Calvary was described. ‘‘I see 
him bearing the cross along, oh! such a 
heavy load! I was there. You were there, 
brethrens ; you were there, sistrens; all the 
world was there.’’ 

It had been noticeable for some time, from 
the increasing fervency of the ejaculations, 
that the congregation were getting more 
excited. As the words above given were 
spoken, a shrill scream was heard from the 
female benches, and a young woman fell 
backward in a fainting condition. In- 
stantly two stout colored girls stepped for- 
ward and threw themselves upon the sufferer, 
who had passed at once into a state of vio- 
lent hysterics. One of them, pinioning her 
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by the waist, held her down upon the seat, 
while the other seized both her wrists with a 
vise-like grip, but their united strength, 
great as it was, could not prevent her body 
from swaying violently.to and fro, while her 
arms were waving wildly in the air. Atthe 
same time, her loud cries continued, mingled 
with distressing moans ; but these gradually 
subsided, her muscular activity finally 
ceased, and she sank into apparent rest, 
fanned by the bonnets of her attendants. 

This desirable state of exhaustion had 
scarcely been reached when a scream was 
heard from a neighboring seat in the same 
portion of the church, and then another and 
another, and soon the little building re- 
sounded with yells and shrieks, so that most 
of the women that remained calm had their 
hands full in attending to those that had 
‘the power.’’ During all this excitement, 
none of the men rose from their seats, and 
scarcely one turned his head from a straight- 
forward direction, while the preacher kept 
on, absolutely unmoved, without a pause in 
his discourse, without a break in the rhyth- 
mical cadence of his speech. Gradually his 
narrative reached its climax, his voice, in- 
stead of rising, fell slowly, till it became a 
whisper, then inaudible, and the silence was 
broken only by the low weeping of the wor- 
shipers. 

The suspense, painful to at least one per- 
son in the room, was at last ended by the 
reading and singing of another hymn, after 
which the collection was received, not 
‘*taken up,’’ as in our churches, but carried 
by each contributor to the table in front of 
the pulpit, around which stood the elders 
and the treasurer. Although it was a 
monthly collection for the salary of the 
pastor, the donations appeared to be both 
scanty and reluctant; so that, in order to 
stimulate the zeal of the faithful, it was 
announced to all present that a gentleman 
from the North, who had never been there 
before, had just contributed (the exact 
amount being stated). ‘‘It was ‘the Baby’ 
that made him do it,’’ and it was hoped that 
his example would have its effect upon the 
others. 

The service of the day was over. In look- 
ing back upon its incidents, this became 
impressed upon the mind, that, in spite of 
all its oddities, the sincerity that pervaded 
all was such that no smile could have come 
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to the lips of any thoughtful person, who 
might have been present, however mirthful 
his disposition. And also this, that how 
much soever the manner of expression might 
differ from ours, and however different might 
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be the form and nomenclature in other quar- 
ters of the globe, it was the same worship, 
here and there, and everywhere, of the 
‘Father of all, in every age and every clime 
adored.’’ 


A NEW YEAR’S GHOST. 


By ERNsT WICHERT. 


i. 


VE of the New Year! The clock in the 
tower of the ancient church on the 
market-place had already struck eleven, in 
the solemn tones familiar to the inhabitants 
for centuries. The streets were perfectly 
still. Whoever intended to greet the New 
Year merrily at a ball or the hospitable 
table of intimate friends, had been housed 
long ago, and those that found congenial 
society in taverns or beer-shops were not 
yet inclined to move. There was not a 
quieter hour of the night in the whole year, 
as the watchman truly remarked, than this 
closing one. 
Poor Marie was alone in the house; it 
was her duty to keep awake until her em- 


ployers returned. 

Only a little more than a twelvemonth 
ago she had been universally called ‘‘ pretty 
Marie,’’ and since then she had undoubtedly 
grown still prettier, for she was in that spring- 


time of life when ‘‘all the buds are bloom- 
ing’’ and daily unfolded fresh charms ; but 
the few that now mentioned her called her 
‘poor Marie.’’ And they had good reason 
to do so. 

‘‘Pretty Marie’’ was the daughter of a 
petty official, but one whose services were 
needed by every body. Thus, though his 
salary was very small, he received a great 
many fees, which in the aggregate amounted 
toa much larger sum, so that he could de- 
fray his household expenses without having 
any anxiety about ‘‘making both ends 
meet.’’ And as it was a saying of his that 
aman only lived once, and as he took no 
thought beyond the present hour, he un- 
fortunately did not trouble herself about 
savings, but lived in a pretty house, kept a 
maid, bought handsome clothing for his wife 
and children, and always had a nice dinner 
to set before a chance guest on Sunday. 


The pretty daughter, without seeking to 
do so, attracted a great many young men 
belonging to higher circles. It was so easy 
to obtain admittance to the house, and 
everything was so merry and unconstrained 
there. Perhaps one of them might have 
had serious intentions. Marie had certainly 
expected an offer of marriage from one young 
man, who was soon to have a good position. 
He had even given her his photograph. She 
willingly overlooked a slight limp he had. 

This pleasant life ended very suddenly. 
Her young, vigorous father was confined to 
his bed by a severe illness. As he did not, 
on’ his recovery, spare himself in order to 
avoid farther diminution of his income, a 
second attack followed, and, after a few 
months of anxiety and grief, he was borne 
to the churchyard. 

The funeral was ‘‘ first-class ;’’ the family 
considered this due to his memory, on ac- 
of their numerous relatives and friends. 
But the expenses swallowed up the greater 
portion of the small amount of property left 
by the dead man. The widow hada very 
small pension. The younger children were 
cared for by compassionate friends. Marie 
was ‘‘old enough’’ to be able to earn her 
own living. 

It happened, fortunately, that she obtained 
a situation as ‘‘maid’’ in an aristocratic 
family. She had the lighter duties of a 
chamber-maid to perform, and also to help 
her mistress dress and to pour out tea in the 
evening. If required, she read aloud and 
made purchases. It was part of her service 
to be always well dressed, that she might 
appear in the street with her mistress, if 
desired. She led no easy life, but she was 
permitted, at least, to retain the appearance 
of a young lady. 

This was of great importanceto her. Per- 
haps she was not vainer than pretty girls 
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usually are, but she would not have married 
a man below her father’s position in life, or 
one that did not possess an income that 
would enable her to live as she had been ac- 
customed to do at home. 

Her employers were to spend New Year’s 
eve away, and the maid had received per- 
mission to seek her own pleasure. The 
coachman was in the stable with the horses, 
and the footman was keeping him company 
until the carriage was needed at one o'clock. 
Marie was alone in the sitting-room. She 
must keep awake to be ready to help her 
mistress undress when she returned. 

She had locked or ‘bolted all the doors 
leading into the corridor; no accidental 
entrance must startle her. The doors were 
high and narrow, enamelled in white with 
gold decorations, and surmounted by shell- 
shaped ornaments. The few rays of light 
from the street lamps, which made their 
way through the narrow opening between 
the heavy damask window-curtains, ling- 
ered almost entirely upon them, except when 
they occasionally glided to the decorations 
of the ceiling, the glass prisms of the 
chandelier, or the bronze candelabra pro- 
truding from the dark tapestry. Marie sat 


in the last room near a small lamp, whose 
dim light only illumined the table, which 


she had pushed near the stove. The still- 
ness surrounding her seemed uncanny ; 
there was no sound save the damp snow- 
flakes beating against the panes. 

She was busy. On the table lay a hymn- 
book with a gilt cross upon its black cover, 
but it had long since been closed and laid 
aside for the New Year, which must be 
opened with pious thoughts. An open 
novel beside it had probably amused her 
fora while. Now, however, she was shuf- 
fling cards. Again and again she ques- 
tioned them to learn what fate had in store 
for her during the coming year, but she 
never seemed to find what she expected or 
desired. The horrid cards! How stupid 
her employment was growing ! 

By way of a change she rose, went to the 
window, drew the curtain aside, and looked 
out. Whole stories of the opposite houses 
were brilliantly lighted. 

‘‘There,’’ she thought, ‘‘ are gathered 
those to whom the Old Year brought noth- 
ing but pleasures; now, with brimming 
glasses, they will joyously greet the new 
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one. Once we were just as gay. But that 
is all over. All my hopes areburied. One 
year will now pass like another in monoton- 
ous servitude, and nothing be left over from 
my scanty wages. Whatisthe use of saving 
afew paltry pennies? A poor girl cannot 
get on in lifeif she remains virtuous. And 
the little pretty speeches—no one means 
them seriously. Rich people! Everything 
drops into theirlaps. Andthey really don’t 
deserve it. But people don’t ask about that. 
Whoever is destined to good luck has it. 
Ah, if I could once—’’ 

Marie sighed deeply, went back to the 
little table, and took up the cards, but in- 
stantly flung them down again. 

‘‘They will only lie,’’ she murmured ; 
‘‘fortune cannot be constrained. If one 
could only sleep !’’ 

Taking the lamp, she went into her mis- 
tress’ room to see again that everything was 
in order. There stood the two beds under a 
blue-silk canopy, the wardrobe with its 
richly carved-oak doors, and close beside it 
the baroness’ tall Venetian dressing-glass, 
with the large lamps shining at each side 
and a soft fur rug in front of it. Marie 
glanced into the mirroras she passed it, and 
looked into it again on her way back. 

‘‘The baroness is just about my height,”’’ 
she thought ; ‘‘ but she isn’t nearly so pretty. 
Ah, if she did not have such beautiful 
dresses and glittering jewels—”’ 

Marie found nothing to do, and went back 
to her arm-chair by the stove. Taking up 
the novel, she read a few pages, then glanced 
through the last chapter. Her eyelids were 
so heavy, and her lips constantly parted in 
a yawn. She leaned her head on her hand, 
nodded, hastily straightened herself, and 
took another position. But the very next 
minute— 


IT. 


‘‘No, this won’t do! New Year’s eve 
mustn't be spent so. People must have 
some amusement. But how is one to find 
it, if one is all alone? Aha, but a girl isn’t 
alone if she can see herself in a looking- 
glass. The baroness’ costumes! It’s such 
an innocent amusement to occupy one’s self 
with one’s own beloved person. Can any 
body be in less dangerous company ?”’ 

The thought darted into Marie’s mind like 
a flash of lightning, and she could not re- 
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““ SUDDENLY SHE SEEMED TO GROW RIGID.” 
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sist the temptation. Hurrying lightly into 
the bed-room, she lighted the lamps on both 
sides of the mirror, advanced, retired, bowed 
her fair little head to the right and left, 
raised and lowered her round chin, laughed 
and showed her pearly teeth, looked sorrow- 
ful, and nodded to her image. 

‘* A very pretty face, a dainty figure. Yes, 
indeed! We might as well confess it to 
each other. Who else looks like that? 
When one is apoorgirl! Ah! if I were the 
baroness, and could have my hair dressed 
like hers, wear flowers, silks, and jewels! 
Then you would stare. Yes, you would.’’ 

Scarcely had the thought entered her 
mind, ere her slender little fingers were 
busy among her braids. How had she 
managed to seize brush and comb so 
quickly? How gracefully the little locks 
curled above her brow, how smooth the 
braids were! Now, ared and a white rose! 
The pasteboard box where the baroness kept 
her flowers was close at hand; she need only 
lift the lid. There, this little bouquet was 
the very thing. No, this one was still better 
—and this—suited her face bewitchingly. 

But the ugly, dark, woollen dress, and 
the smooth, plain collar! She needed a silk 
dress, light-blue or white, trimmed with airy 
lace ; and the shoulders— 

‘‘T wonder if the baroness locked the 
wardrobe. She often leaves the key. I'll 
see. What harm will it do? Just for fun. 
And this is New Year’s eve! She won’t 
know anything about it. 

‘*Ah, how superb! It doesn’t seem so 
when the baroness wears it herself. One is 
used to seeingher. ButifI— Which dress 
shall I choose? Each one is handsomer 
than the other. But they are certainly not 
equally becoming to her. Pshaw! I’ll try 
them all on. That will be the most fun, 
and there’s plenty of time. 

‘This scarlet is too striking. This white 
satin—beautiful, but it needs rouge. The 
light-blue one—it looks so plain, and yet 
the material is extremely costly, and the 
trimmings—the lace! Yes, yes, you suit 
me. Marie, you look very aristocratic, 
really very aristocratic.’ 

And she bowed to her image in the mirror, 
curtsied very low, and rose gracefully again, 
glanced coqueftishly over her white shoulder, 
draped herself in a light shawl, played with 
a carved ivory fan. 
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““The toilette is complete. Nothing is 
wanting except some diamond ornaments 
But they are really necessary ! The baroness 
keeps hers in this little box. It is locked, 
of course. And she has taken the key with 
her. What a pity! ‘This dress really ve. 
quires jewels. It looks so unfinished with- 
out them, not a bit aristocratic. Just a neck- 
lace, a braclet— 

‘*T wonder if any of my keys would fit? 
Perhaps so. I might try. This one—or 
this? Toolarge—too small. But this one? 
Where is the harm? I don’t mean to take 
anything! Ah, how easily the key turns ! 
And the lid flies open directly. How they 
flash and sparkle! How superb!’ 

Hastily seizing the bracelets, she clasped 
them round her slender wrists, then fastened 
a glittering ornament on the left of the 
gleaming white satin robe. She thrust 
small glittering gems in the pink lobes of 
her little ears, put rings on her fingers, two 
or three on each. Nothing was left in the 
casket. 

How beautiful the girl was! The mirror 
had never reflected a fairer face. Was this 
poor Marie? She could not weary of gazing 
at herself. Still, it would not have been un- 
pleasant if a ‘‘certain person’’ could have 
admired her in all this magnificence; ac- 
cidentally, of course, perhaps through the 
key-hole. Where was he now? Amusing 
himself somewhere, no doubt, without a 
thought of her. 

The clock in the church-tower struck 
twelve slow, solemn strokes. 

‘“They won’t come back for an hour. 
There is no need of hurrying. I can hear 
the carriage when it goes for them. That 
will give me plenty of time to undress.”’ 

The deep tones sounded like the bass notes 
of a waltz which she hummed merrily. 

She threw back her train, bent gracefully 
to and fro, sat down, flirted her fan, but al- 
ways kept her eyes fixed steadily on the 
mirror. Suddenly she seemed to grow rigid, 
every trace of color faded from her cheeks, 
her terrified gaze rested on a spot just above 
the left shoulder of her image, which now 
also seemed petrified. The face of a man 
appeared in distinct outlines against the 
dark background. 

Marie wanted to shriek, but she could not 
utter a sound. Could she have been mis- 
taken? Certainly not inthe fact that a man 
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was standing behind her. His eyes moved 
and the lips smiled sarcastically. But was 
it really the one of whom she had been 
thinking ? True, the figure moved before 
her eyes, as though the lamp-light flickered 
incessantly, and the features constantly grew 
more indistinct. But the resemblance— 
Under the hooked nose a little, dark mous- 
tache twisted sharply upward at both sides, 
and the eyebrows curved upward in the 
same direction from the brow; the hair 
parted in two separate locks from the nar- 
row forehead, and a small goatee seemed to 
lengthen the long chin. The face had not 
formerly appeared to her so intelligent, the 
eye-brows so much arched, nor the goatee so 
pointed. Yet, no mistake was possible. And 
the grey eyes sparkled so knowingly at her, 
she would have liked to sink into the earth. 
‘“Sir,’’ she began in a low, trembling 
voice, after she had somewhat recovered 
from the first fright, ‘‘ with what object—’”’ 
‘‘The most innocent one in the world, 
fraulein,’’ he answered ; ‘‘ I have only come 
to express my sincere admiration, and to 
offer my services. You are certainly look- 
ing most charming. It would be a great 
pity, if you had dressed merely for yourself.’’ 


‘*But this dress—these jewels—’’ she be- 
gan hastily, and then paused. 
‘‘T know what you are going to say,’’ he 


answered smiling. ‘‘I am a thoroughly 
unprejudiced man. This dress, these 
flowers, and gems would not be any more 
becoming had destiny made you the wealthy 
woman from whom you borrow them. Your 
beauty has the best right to them.”’ 

‘You apologize too kindly, sir,’’ Marie 
ventured to ‘reply. 

He was now standing before her, attired 
in faultless evening costume, hat in hand. 

“T have nothing to apologize for,’’ he 
answered bowing courteously. ‘‘ Every- 
thing natural explains itself. There are no 
justifiable distinctions between human be- 
ings, save those that nature has herself im- 
posed. It is always a grateful task to level 
artificial ones. And one need only take a 
sufficiently high stand to see the disappear- 
ance of the petty scruples, which unhappily 
often paralyze energy.”’ 

These words greatly soothed Marie. 

‘“‘If I only knew, sir,’’ she said more 
cordially. 

‘* Not who I am ?’’ he interrupted. 
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‘*No, only whether I am not mistaken,’’ 
she murmured in embarrassment. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘ True, when a man is dressed for a ball, 
has had his hair curled, and donned a swal- 
low-tailed coat of the latest fashion— But 
what is the use of calling everything by its 
right name? Let me be ‘Sir Good Luck’ 
to you this evening. Indeed, I have no other 
occupation just now than to make myself 
useful to those that need me.”’ 

‘‘That is very kind,’’ said Marie, who 
was again somewhat puzzled. ‘Only I 
don't understand. I certainly thought I had 
locked the doors.”’’ 

‘Qh, such a mere external hindrance as 
that !’’ he answered, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘I should dishonor my name if I let 
that deter me. But now, fraulein, we must 
not linger longer! We have barely two 
hours’ time.”’ 

He advanced, his left foot dragging 
slightly at every step, and gallantly offered 
her his arm. She rested the tips of her 
fingers on it, but without moving, and 
asked in surprise what he meant. 

He took her hand and held it firmly. She 
felt that any effort to withdraw it must be 
useless. 

‘* My carriage is at the door,’’ he replied, 
‘‘In a few minutes we shall be at the New 
Year’s ball, for which you have dressed so 
splendidly.”’ 

‘‘No, no,’’ she eagerly but not angrily 
replied. 

Her heart was throbbing, and the blood 
crimsoned her cheeks. 

‘*You ought to be sincere,’’ he answered 
smiling, ‘‘ When a lovely young lady puts 
on a ball-dress—and you were just humming 
a waltz.’’ 

** You heard that, sir—’’ 

‘*Pray come without delay.”’ 

He drew her gently away, and she could 
not resist. A magnetic influence seemed 
to emanate from him. Marie closed her 
eyes as though fainting. 


III. 


THE next instant she was standing in the 
street. Her companion opened a carriage 
door, and lifted her in. She had barely 
time to see that two horses were harnessed 
to it, their nostrils appearing to send forth 
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Nothing now seemed 


showers of sparks. 
marvelous to her. 

That was a drive. They appeared to be 
flying through the air. The wheels did not 
seem to touch the pavements at all. The 
horses’ hoofs made no sound. The gas 
lanterns glided swiftly by. Suddenly Marie 
uttered an exclamation of terror. 

‘*T’ve forgotten my gloves !’’ she cried. 

‘* Oh, never mind that,’’ replied her com- 
panion soothingly. ‘‘ Why should a pretty 
little hand be disfigured by such an ugly 
thing? Do you want to hide all those hand- 
some rings? Besides, everybody at our 
ball will have forgotten some trifle ; it won’t 
be noticed. They are in such a hurry to 
steal their pleasure— But here we are !’’ 

A blaze of light was streaming from a 
spacious doorway into the street. Servants 
in showy livery darted out, and opened the 
carriage door. The first landing of the 
staircase was lined with a double row of 
gentlemen in dress-coats and white cravats. 
As the pair passed, Marie’s companion 
limping slightly, they bowed like the ears 
of grain in a field when the wind blows over 
them. Up, up they went, over flight after 
flight of steps, covered with gay carpets and 
lighted with candelabra. The walls were 
lined with mirrors, and wherever Marie 
turned she saw herself. 

At last they reached a vast hall, music 
greeted them, and dancers whirled by. A 
thousand gas jets were burning, but they 
looked like glowing coals, for the moon-like 
luster of electric globes outshone them. 
Every one seemed in motion, a vast circle, 
in which countless smaller circles were per- 
petually turning. 

Marie tottered into the throng by her 
companion’s side. Some one bowed before 
her. She felt herself seized by two power- 
ful arms, and whirled around the hall. She 
had never danced so before. Her partner 
released her, and another instantly pressed 
forward. She had no time to rest. Her 
beauty seemed to exert a resistless spell on 
every one. A dozen were always waiting 
when she had made the circuit of the hall 
with one. And she fancied that some one 
was incessantly whispering into her ear : 

‘Quick, quick! Time is passing. We 
have only one second between the old and 
the new year.”’ 

Then she distinctly felt her partner draw 
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one of her rings from her finger. And she 
now perceived that several others were miss- 
ing, which had doubtless been lost in the 
same way. The next partner also took his 
tribute, and so did the next. Marie was 
ashamed to say that the rings were not hers 
and submitted. The number of rings less- 
ened. Then came the turn of the bracelets. 
Some one said, ‘‘We must pay for the 
music,’’ and loosed the diamond clasp from 
her shoulder. Marie began to feel very 
much troubled. Where would all this end? 
But she was allowed no time for thought. 
They again drew her. into the circle of 
dancers, whose faces all wore a greenish 
hue. The linked bracelet studded with dia- 
monds became unfastened, and slipped down 
her dress. Many hands seized it, tore it to 
pieces, and divided the links. Again the 
dance whirled on. 

Suddenly there was a movement among 
the crowd. Many fled to the outer doors, 
but found them locked. The owner of the 
hall had appeared, a corpulent, be-rouged 
dame, with elaborately dressed hair, who 
wore a scarlet robe, extremely low in the 
neck. Behind her walked a footman, carry- 
ing two plates, and occasionally shaking the 
gold coins they contained. It was obvious 
that every body that attended the ball was 
expected to pay due acknowledgment in 
ready money. Marie had nothing. Her 
companion, for whom she anxiously looked, 
had vanished. The scarlet lady measured 
her with an annihilating glance, and pointed 
to an adjoining room. She was forced to 
obey the sign. The doors were instantly 
locked behind her. 

She was now alone with an old woman, 
who, without heeding her tears and en- 
treaties, instantly set to work to strip off her 
silk dress. Then, throwing aragged woollen 
shawl over her bare shoulders, she pushed 
her through a little side door, calling scorn- 
fully after her: 

‘‘ A happy New Year, little daughter !’’ 

Marie fancied she fell a long, long dis- 
tance. At last she found herself lying on 
the snow in the street, with a keen wind 
drifting the flakes over her. She was 
shivering with cold, and drew the shawl 
closely around her, but it gave no warmth. 
Rising, she ran swiftly down the street, 
keeping close to the houses. She felt so 
sorrowful and sobbed aloud, trembling with 
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cold and fright. What should she do if she 
returned home? How dared she hope for 
pardon? And if she remained away, where 
should she go? The police would soon be 
on her track, and arrest her for a thief. Who 
would believe that she did not mean to take 
the baroness’ valuables, and that she had 
been so badly treated? She could not even 
tell to what house she had been conveyed. 
She shuddered when she thought of the 
prison ; it had been so vividly described in 
the novel she had just read. Athief? No, 
she would not survive that disgrace. 

She turned into a narrow side street which 
led down to the river. It was not yet frozen 
solid, but the water lay motionless like 
molten lead, and the ice crystals glittered 
in the light of the lanterns burning on the 
quay. 

On this side the shore was tolerably flat, 
the street led down to a raft moored to the 
bank by chains, and reached by a wooden 
bridge. Marie tottered across it, and kneel- 
ing on the edge, as: the washerwomen do, 
leaned over and looked into the black water. 
She tried to pray, but in her agony could 
not even remember the Lord’s prayer. That 
to save herself from disgrace she must 


plunge down, she felt sure, but she grieved 


so sorely for her young life. She wished 
that some one would give her a push from 
behind, that it might happen partly against 
her will. 

Then she heard a loud noise very near. 
Several people came tramping heavily along. 

‘“ Where is she?’”’ was asked. 

‘There, there !’’ 

Search was evidently being made for her. 
The voices grew louder. Two or three of 
her pursuers leaped on the raft behind her, 
tipping it upward. She fancied she heard 
the baroness speak, and finally call her by 
name. She dared not hesitate longer; a 
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movement of her body forward—she closed 
her eyes—clasped her hands—and— 
IV. 

RENEWED and violent pounding on the 
door. ‘‘Marie! Marie! Don’t you hear? 
Can any body sleep so soundly ?”’ 

‘‘Something must have happened to her? 
Send for a locksmith.”’ 

‘* Marie—Marie !”’ 

‘* Your ladyship—’’ 

‘‘Ah! at last. Open the door !’’ 

‘*T really—didn’t mean—’’ 

‘*Open the door, child! We want to get 
into the room.”’ 

‘Into the room? Oh, heavens! Into the 
room—yes, the lamp— Directly, directly !”’ 

The key was hastily turned. 

“It is really you—my lady—and I—and 
everything was only—’’ 

Marie rubbed her forehead, in which the 
edge of the book had made a deep mark, and 
her sleepy eyes. 

‘* Pardon me—’’ 

‘*But how soundly you slept !’’ 

‘And such a dream,’’ said Marie. ‘If 
you knew— I shall never forget this New 
Year’s eve as long as I live.’’ 

‘*Go to bed now, it’s really very late. And 
a happy New Year, Marie.’’ 

‘‘A happy New Year!’’ 

What will it bring poor Marie? Ican guess. 
A letter is on the way, and will be delivered 
by the postman early on the morrow, a letter 
addressed in a man’s handwriting. Just 
where the envelope is gummed there is a 
little picture which, in the dim light, I mis- 
took for a bursting bomb, but it really rep- 
resents a flaming heart. It may be sup- 
posed that this emblem on a New Year’s 
letter it not without meaning. But what is 
written inside—is the letter’s secret. 


Translated for THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

















A HOUSEHOLD PET. 


By JAMES DURAND. 


OGS and cats have been petted more than 
other animals, and dogs more than 
eats. For the latter circumstance, various 
well-known reasons have been assigned, 
which it is needless to repeat. Although I 
have no desire to lower the estimate placed 
upon dogs by their especial admirers, I am re- 
luctant to admit that cats deserve only a 
secondary rank as pets, as I confess to an 
ardent fondness for them. 

Nor do I consider such a confession in any 
degree humiliating. WhyshouldI? Tasso 
addressed his best sonnets to his cat. Wol- 
sey would not give audience except his cat 
were near him. Dr. Johnson, the lexicog- 
rapher, purchased oysters for his favorite 
cat, when it had become old and sick and 
cared for no other food. He cutaholein his 
library door for the entrance and exit of a 
large ‘‘ tabby,’’ and a smaller one beside it 
to meet the necessities of her kitten. 

This partiality for the cat is not by any 
means modern; it has great antiquity to 
justify it. Nearly four thousand years ago, 
the cat appeared on Egyptian monuments, 
and numerous mummies of the animal have 
been discovered. By the Egyptians it was 
called ‘‘ maou,’’ so like mew in pronunciation 
that, presumably, its cry suggested its name. 
Such was the devotion of the Egyptians to 
‘‘maou’’ that when, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, a Roman accidentally killed a cat, 
they attacked his house and put him to 
death. 

At Bubastis, called in Scripture Pibeseth, 
now Basta, the chief object of worship was 
Pasht, the goddess of fire, who is said to 
have transformed herself into a cat when the 
gods fled into Egypt. In her temple cats 
were kept as sacred animals, and from her 
name, Pasht, our word ‘‘ pussy’’ is supposed 
to have been derived. 

Mohammedans entertain a kindly regard 
for cats, because of a tradition that the 
Prophet on a certain occasion, being called 
to quell a riot, cut off the sleeve of his robe 
rather than disturb a cat sleeping upon it. 

During the Middle Ages cats figured con- 
spicuously in religious exercises. In Pro- 


vence, on the festival of Corpus Christi, the 
handsomest tomcat that could be found 
was dressed like a babe, exhibited in a 
shrine, and worshipped on bended knee. On 
the festival of St. John things were different. 
Several cats were placed in a basket, and 
hurled alive into a fire, the sacrifice being 
accompanied with remarks by bishops and 
clergy, the singing of hymns and anthems, 
and immense processions. 

During the same period puss was un favor- 
ably connected with the occult sciences, as- 
sociated with the principalities of darkness, 
supposably in league with Satan. The in- 
correctness of this general belief is shown 
by the following incident, which I regret to 
say has not been authenticated : 

A French architect, unable to finish a 
strangely planned bridge, was visited by the 
devil, who promised that it should be com- 
pleted at once on the condition that the first 
soul crossing it be given him. The archi- 
tect unhesitatingly accepted the offer, and 
when the structure was finished, sent a cat 
across it. The devil endeavored to seize his 
prey, but the animal fought against and 
scratched him, until he was glad to renounce 
his purpose. 

Among the Copts, the descendants of the 
inhabitants of ancient Egypt, the notion is 
entertained to this day that twins (until ten 
or twelve years of age), if they go to bed 
hungry, roam about in the guise of cats, 
their bodies lying at home apparently dead. 

Upon a cape extending from the Isle of 
Cyprus, there formerly stood a monastery, 
whose monks were solemnly bound to keep 
cats to destroy the snakes infesting the is- 
land. When acertain bell rang the cats came 
to their meals, and then set forth again in pur- 
suit of the reptiles. The monastery and 
cats were destroyed by the Turks, who con- 
quered the island towards the close of the 
sixteenth century; but, for many years 
after, the cape was called ‘‘ Cat Cape.’’ 

Facts do not warrant the prevalent im- 
pression that cats have a strong local attach- 
ment, and care nothing for persons. On 
the battle-field of Sebastopol, a week sub- 
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sequent to the conflict, cats were found 
clinging to the knapsacks of their masters, 
whom they refused to leave after their death. 

Some felines may be destitute of grati- 
tude; all are not. A cat, whose leg had 
been mangled in a trap, was tenderly nursed 
by its mistress until the wound was healed. 

‘Thenceforward, for many months, each 
mouse that became its prey was taken 
to its mistress, the cat refusing to eat it 
until she had accepted the gift, and restored 
it to its donor. 

A noted singer of Paris once had a cat 
possessed of such an ability to detect a 
musical imperfection, that she never sang 
apiece in public until she had sung it to puss, 
confident that she would please an audience 
if her rendition was satisfactory to the cat. 

From a private letter I quote: ‘‘I have a 
handsome black cat and my wife’s sister has 
a canary. Noticing that Mr. Thomas ap- 
peared to desire a closer acquaintance with 
the bird than could be induced by his love 
of music and fearing that he might get at 
the bird, I placed an electrical machine on a 
table under the cage, so arranged that one 
touching its top would receive a shock. 
Then I put a chair near the table, and re- 
tired to watch the result. Presently, Tom 
slyly advanced to the chair, jumped into it, 
and thence to the top of the machine, im- 
mediately to spring into the air with a ter- 
rible cry and rush from the room. After 
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deed, for weeks, nothing would induce him 
to enter the room where he was so shocked.”’ 

I might cite almost indefinitely incidents 
illustrating the affection, intelligence, do- 
cility, sagacity, and other praiseworthy attri- 
butes of the cat. I will only add that the cat 
has given birth to many of the best known 
and most sensible proverbs: ‘‘Cats hide 
their claws.’’ ‘‘Care will kill acat.” “A 
cat may look at aking.’’ ‘‘In the dark all 
cats look gray.’’ ‘‘ Who shall hang the bell 
about the cat’s neck ?’’ ‘‘When the cat is 
away the inice will play.”’ 

There are also numerous quaint supersti- 
tions connected with cats: ‘‘ Blood from a 
black cat’s tail will cure fits.’’ ‘‘To cure 
a felon, hold the finger affected in a cat’s 
ear for a quarter of an hour each day.”’ ‘‘If 
a man swallow two or three cat’s hairs they 
will cause him to faint.’’ ‘If one dreams 
of fighting with a cat that scratches him, 
he will be sick or in affliction.’’ The 
belief that cats ‘‘suck the breath ’’ of in- 
fants is nothing but a ‘‘superstition,’’ the 
formation of a cat’s mouth being such that 
the thing is an utter impossibility. 

To my gratification, felines are regarded 
with greater favorthan formerly, and I trust 
the day is not far distant when their just 
deserts will be accorded them ; when, in a// 
our cities, places of refuge will be estab- 
lished, where aged, infirm, and homeless cats 
will be kindly cared for, as they are now in 
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A LAST FAREWELL. 


R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 

A PILGRIM old before a ruin stands, 

Clasping his staff with weary trembling hands ; 
He sees the weeds in tangled masses grow, 

In the old garden paths he used to know. 


He hears the birds sing liveliest refrains, 
While flying swiftly through the shattered panes ; 
He sees the leaves go whirling sadly o’er 
The threshold of the vacant, ruined door. 


The wand’rer totters from the lonely place ; 
A tear drop glistens on his wrinkled face. 
Again he turns to look a last farewell, 
And but one word he murmers, ‘‘ Isabel !’’ 





A HUMBLE CASTLE IN SPAIN. II. 


By WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. 


HE life of the Spanish peasant is 
monotonous; it varies only accord- 
ing to the crops and seasons, to the different 
mechanical or agricultural work that his 
farm life necessitates. Were it not for the 
often-recurring fiestas of his church, his 
would indeed be a colorless existence, un- 
broken, hard, and self-sacrificing. 

His days follow one after the other in the 
same routine. Early in the morning he is 
afield ; in spring and autumn he ploughs 
his land with an instrument, consisting of 
the strong branch of a tree, which nature 
has furnished with another branch growing 
at right angles to it at the otherend. The 
first branch is the plough ; the second, its 
handle. The first branch is sharpened to a 


point, as one sharpens a lead-pencil, fitted 
with an iron cap over the point by the 
village blacksmith, and fastened to the 
horns of his cattle by ropes of esparto grass. 
The structure is then complete, primitive 


as when his ancestors, centuries ago, 
ploughed the self-same fields. He makes 
a furrow about four inches deep, and must 
re-plough to render his lands fit for cul- 
ture. 

When planting for corn two teams of oxen 
are used, the first re-opening a furrow pre- 
viously made, the second covering the seed 
in the ground. Between the two teams 
walks the sower, a dangerous place when 
the ox or goad-fly enters. He scatters his 
grain, but keeps a wise look-out for the 
branching horns behind, for so piercing 
is the sting of this fly that the blood 
flows freely, and the infuriated ox, spring- 
ing forward, will fatally wound a man before 
he is aware. 

I have seen oxen, tethered to a stake with 
a strong rope, when struck by this insect, 
rear themselves in an agony of pain and 
fright, tear around the circle of their tether, 
and breaking loose, start full-tilt and with 
knotted tail for their stabledoor. This, unfor- 
tunately, is the kitchen door also, for their 
stable lies either in or behind the house. 
The women have a great scare, and are 
really in great danger ; but Spanish women 
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are brave, and generally have their wits 
about them. 

One day I was alone in the cottage with a 
niece of Don Peppe, when we saw one of the 
cattle break loose and come plunging toward 
the house. We had just time to put up the 
cross-beam to the door when he struck it, 
burying his horns deep in the rotting 
wood, just as I have seen a bull at a bull- 
fight bury his horns in the barrier behind 
which a /orero has just escaped with his 
life. 

If wheat or other grain is to be planted, 
the ground is rudely harrowed, and grain 
Wheat is here hoed 
to extricate the tares, although it always 
seemed to me that as much wheat was de- 
stroyed as tares, and as many tares left as 
there were before, in proportion to the wheat 
left. But the long line of men and women, 
who do this work, coming down a sunny 
hill-side, their instruments flashing in the 
sun, isa pretty sight; they come from the 
mountain villages, and their costumes are 
often bright and striking. 

Another crop extensively grown is the 
common white bean. It is used in the army, 
and for common consumption. But the 
farmers have a prejudice against eating it. 
They consider that this and Indian corn 
are but poor folks’ food, especially the latter, 
which is principally used for fattening 
hogs. Sotwo good and nutritious articles 
are nearly lost through prejudice. In vain 
did I try to instill into Dolore’s head that 
Boston baked beans were an excellent dish ; 
it was of no use. She tried her best to fol- 
low my directions, but the result was dis- 
couraging, and we never tried again. 

Beans are cooked in the Spanish mode 
with oil and garlic and salt pork, almost 
always rusty, in a species of thick soup, 
not altogether appetizing ; and it was seeing 
so much good material wasted that made me 
enter on my forlorn attempt to reform cook- 
ing. Crullers I did succeed in making with 
Dolores. They were but sweet cakes fried in 
oil, and that she could easily understand. 
She was on her native heath with the oil-pot, 
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and noonemorecapablethan she! Anditis 
truly the best material for frying fish, eggs, 
sweet-cakes, artichokes, asparagus, and even 
the tough, unleavened-bread cakes, with 
which we used to regale ourselves whenever 
we had a night’s vacation ! 

I say ‘‘a night’s vacation,’’ for it was in- 
deed one whenever our day-laborers went 
home, as they did once a fortnight, to spend 
the time with their families in the village. 
It gave us a moment’s rest to ourselves, and 
we enjoyed it ; for these same laborers were 
a trial. Specious, hypocritical, utterly en- 
vious of every one better than themselves, 
they seemed insensible as a class to finer 
feelings. Listening to everything that was 
said, they were the cause of endless tattle. 
Everything was repeated in the village; 
every motion, ever word, almost every 
thought, and nothing, you may be sure, lost 
point through their telling it. It was a 
species of daily imprisonment. We dared 


say nothing.that we wished to keep secret, 
and family affairs were in abeyance when 
they were around. This was very irksome ; 
and so when they had departed, each with a 
loaf of bread under his arm, it wasa cause 
of rejoicing and atime for merriment. 


Then Dolores was great. Kindling her fire, 
with a beaming smile she would bring down 
her larger skillet, place it over that lovely 
tripod, fit for the gods, and soon would be 
bubbling in its capacious bosom the limpid 
oil, while up and down would appear and 
disappear the glowing faces of rounded 
buniuelos (a species of glorified pancake), or, 
maybe, the flattened lobes of unleaven bread, 
very sweet when fresh ; or (if we had eggs), 
an omelet, composed of asparagus and toma- 
toes or green peas ; or, perhaps, the delicate 
artichoke, which ripens to perfection only 
under a southern sun. Ah! times are times, 
and things are things, and they only really 
happen once in a while; otherwise this 
world would be heaven and not earth ! 

There was yet another very agreeable 
vegetable called habas. It was a large- 
growing bean; tender when young, and as 
delicately glutinous as our southern ocra 
for gumbo, and making as fineasoup. The 
plants when at full growth reached a height 
of about two feet, and served as a support to 
our green-pea vines, which ran in a luxuri- 
ant tangle amongst them, and yielded large 
crops of tender, succulent peas, a rich ad- 
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dition to our puchero. The sweet potato is 
another extensively cultivated crop, and 
serves the people for food six months in 
the year. The muleteers used to come down 
from the hills at night with their packs and 
mules, andthen the whole family would turn 
out to dig the tubers from the earth, nature’s 
cellar being considered a safer and better 
keeping-place than storage under roof. 
The white potato was considered a dainty 
—food for the rich, but only a tid-bit for the 
poor. We raised enough just to have a 
puchero full once or twice in the season, and 
that was all. The city markets were well 
supplied ; but the peasant does not go to 
those except as a vendor, not purchaser. 
The sweet potato is cultivated under ir- 
rigation ; at least, it was so with us, and 
grew tender, succulent, and large-sized. In 
order to cultivate it, the ground of the farm, 
which must lie at a slight declension, is 
divided into parallelograms about twenty 
by ten feet in size. These divisions are 
ridged at their sides, the longer side of 
the parallelogram jutting out into other 
ridges at right angles, and interlacing with 
the ridges projecting from the bed opposite, 
like an old-fashioned pair of wooden pocket- 
combs when they shut into each other. 
This bed is called a cénfaro, and the beds are 
so arranged that the water from the down- 
flowing sluice can be let into the upper 
ridge of each by the mere stroke of a hoe; 
and, then, flowing through the various 
teeth of the cénfaro, and circulating around 
them, can be let off at the extremity of the 
bed diagonally opposite, and thus the whole 
farm be irrigated. Or, if the farmer wishes 
to water but one section alone, no matter 
where it is lying, he has only to conduct the 
stream flowing down through his farm from 
the main canal running along its highest 
elevation, to one particular cév/aro, and then 
by a hoe-stroke admit the water to the bed. 
In this way we could water our tomatoes, 
or other honsehold vegetable, which from 
its delicacy needed more frequent care than 
the others, or we could lay at pleasure the 
whole plantation under water. The main 
canal for irrigation generally runs along the 
sides of six or more farms, stringing them 
like beads on its silver thread. It is supplied 
from either a well, profoundly deep, with its 
chain of endless buckets, and worked by 
mules, or, which is quite as frequent, from 
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some ancient Moorish aqueduct. Like a 
network these water-courses channel the 
arid soil, and make it a land flowing with 
milk and honey. 

One other crop that I must speak of is the 
garbanzo! It is of the pea family. It 
forms one of the staple commodities of 
Spain, and is alike grateful to the stranger 
and the citizen. The plant grows low, quite 
a dwarf in size, not rising more than six 
inches from the ground. Its leaf is feathery 
like the young date frond, or rather, like 
the mimosa. The pod contains but one pea. 
This before being sent to market is dried, 
the children loving to eat it in that state, in 
lieu of the ubiquitous pea-nut. But, when 
prepared for sale, it is first soaked in water, 
giving it the appearance of corn kernels, 
and exposed in shallow, earthen dishes in 
the early morning market, where it stands 
ready to supply the principal ingredient for 
the noon-day puchero. 

This crop—this garbanzo—when growing 
is peculiarly exposed to the attacks of the 
common house sparrow, the nuisance that 
we have so successfully adopted among our- 
selves, and that we shall never get rid of! 
The garbanzo is just a sweet little pill for 
their deglutition, just large enough to go 
down their throats and scrape them well, 
and fill plump their ever-devouring crops. 
Before each peasant’s house you may see, 
if you have an eye for small things, a rusty 
sheet of tin standing against the wall, and 
by its side a stout stick. This is the do- 
mestic tambourine, the private dinner gong, 
kept especially for these intruders. It isthe 
duty of every man, woman, and child going 
in and coming out to seize that sheet in one 
hand, the stick in the other, and thunder 
away at the flocks of sparrows that infest 
the garbanzo fields (often near the house ; 
otherwise, if afar off, a boy is kept for the 
purpose). Up rises the flock, a cloud of mis- 
chief-makers, of utter thieves, and down— 
they settle again, one invariably having 
the satisfaction of seeing ‘hat, when a dozen 
rods of distance have been stepped over! 
Scare-crows are of no use, nor flashing bits of 
mirror, nor any invention of man. There 
the sparrows are, and there they will remain. 

Of course, as the season went on, there 
was more leisure in the house for our young 
people to amuse themselves. There were at 
times intervals when the hired laborer could 
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do all that was necessary, and time could be 
occupied with other things. Among the 
more agreeable of these lighter duties was 
the gathering of the fruit of the prickly 
pear. This wasa daily task and also a daily 
luxury. It fell to the care of Frasco, Chico, 
and myself. Theplant, with its pale yellow 
blossoms, grew around the house in large 
quantities, its impenetrable thicket of leaves 
forming .a succession of corrals, used as 
sheep-pens by day and for a refuge and safe- 
keeping for goats at night. Don Peppe 
rented them out, and made thereby an ad- 
ditional penny to his scanty income. 

The fruit is called chumdo and the plant 
chumba. When the chumbdo is perfectly 
green, it is perfectly ripe. If it has a yellow 
or rose-flushed hue it has passed its matur- 
ity, so far as its flavor is concerned, and has 
become like an over-ripe musk melon, taste- 
less. The time to gather them was to watch 
and see when the hollow, caused by the fall- 
ing of the flower, had filled up even with its 
outside rim, and the fruit, green, plump, 
and oval, stood out stiff from the stem. 
Then you would find it just right, a delicious 
ball or rather egg hiding in its thick peel of 
a greenish-yellow, full of seeds, cool and 
slippery and not to be despised ! 

The first thing to do was for Frasco to cut 
a thick cane fromthe brake about ten feet 
long, and then split it at one end into just 
four fingers, dropping a pebble between 
these four digits so as to keep them a little 
extended, and tying an esparfo string about 
four inches below, so as to prevent their 
farther splitting. He thus provided him- 
self with a capital arm and hand, which would 
surmount any chumdo bush that grew, the 
height of the latter being from about twelve 
to fifteen feet. 

Three pairs of eyes were now scanning 
the chuméo bushes as an organ grinder scans 
the upper windows of acity residence. The 
crop was always full, and the difficulty was 
to choose. Frasco lifts his cane, slips it 
carefully between a fat chuméo and its parent 
leaf, gives a twirl of the hand like a leger- 
demain man, and down flashes the chumbo 
to the ground, where Chzco and I thrash it 
and roll it over on the sandy loam till every 
one of its minute spines has vanished, and 
then, with a gingerly touch, we toss it into 
the basket. 

The chumbéo spine is exceedingly fine and 
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hair-like; yet it penetrates the thickest 
skin, and leaves a soreness that lasts fer 
days. Greatcare hasto be taken ineating the 
fruit, for once in the throat a spine, almost 
invisible as it is, would prove a dangerous 
intruder, producing an irritation or a cough 
most distressing, if not fatal. I wonder 
often to see them sold in the market in New 
York without the slightest warning ; but if 
it sells, what matter? If people make money 
byit, who cares? Thatis the spirit of the day ! 

In the height of the season we would 
gather eight hundred or more. Two high, 
heavy baskets would have to be carried to 
the cottage, and there, under the sombrajo, 
would in a great part be rapidly disposed of. 
All the family were called and also the men 
from the adjacent fields. Chumdo-eating is 
a great operation! Frasco on such occa- 
sions would be master of ceremonies. He 
would arm himself with a heavy knife or 
cleaver, sharp asa razor, and taking from 
the heap before him a plump chuméo, pro- 
ceed to slice off its head and t’other ex- 
tremity, slit it down the middle like a mack- 
erel, and, dropping his knife, deftly seize 
it by thumb and second joint of first finger, 
and so laying over the rind like the flaps 
of an old-fashioned waistcoat, expose be- 
tween its yellow sides a ball, egg-shaped, 
pale-yellow, sparkling with frosty spangles 
as if it had been in an ice-tub, the true, un- 
defiled, A No. 1.,Simon pure chumdo, queen 
of fruits, and forming the first breakfast of 
our summerday. And what days they were ! 
Seated, some on pack-saddles, some on 
broken-down chairs, some on old mats and 
rugs, we were the happiest squatters in the 
world ; and three bites went to a chumdo and 
twelve chumbos to each man. Ach, mein 
lieber Herr ! 

We had our neighbors, and sometimes 
they came to seeus. Generally the Spanish 
peasant is too busy to go visiting except 
once in a while in the evening. But there 
are drones among them as there are in all 
communities, and /hey do the visiting ! 

Among our neighbors there was one who 
went by the name of Pincha-poca. All 
Spaniards of the lower class have sobriguets, 
often appropriate and a short-hand synopsis 
of the character of the individual to whom 
they are applied, and, sometimes, as I think 
in this case, the very opposite of the char- 
acteristics intended to be satirized. 
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Not far from our cottage, on a little hill 
by the highway to X—, stood a reed- 
thatched hut. It was conical, or bee-hive 
shaped, being a fac-simile of those resi- 
dences made to represent to infant eyes the 
City of Timbuctooin our early geographies, 
tantalizing straw-thatched huts with over- 
hanging palm-trees, suggestive of savage 
life and kraals. Here dwelt Pincha-poca and 
his wife, a matronly-looking woman, brown 
skinned as a gipsy, bright-eyed, and the 
better man of the two. 

A gravelly pathway descended from her 
little shanty to the road. She made her 
living, as many a poor soul does, from the 
odds and ends of life, those crumbs of nutri- 
ment that Providence seems to scatter by 
every road side and by-way, by which its 
birds and mendicants may live. Poor pick- 
ing, she found it. A little hut, inside clean 
as a scoured kettle, a small counter, where 
her scanty stock of goods was displayed, 
flasks of aguardiente, flagons of the county 
wine rasping as an old grater, a few lemons 
and oranges, and the ever-present water- 
jug, dropping its beaded sweat with the 
coolness of a summer shower ! 

I think she was a happy woman in her 
way. Yet she always touched me with a 
feeling of pity! But why pity people that 
know nothing better than what they have, 
and that would, doubtless, be sorely puzzled 
if we should set them on the path of our 
own happiness! She seemed utterly uncom- 
plaining and content; and when she had 
cleaned her domicile for the day, had given 
her husband his morning sofa, and sent him 
toddling down the pathway for his daily 
round of idleness, she would quietly seat 
herself by her cabin door, and under the 
grateful shade of her little somdbrajo, with 
her cat at her feet and her knitting in her 
hands, wait for some stray traveler, some 
wandering foot-pad, to taste her vefresco or 
chat with her for an hour. She fulfilled the 
duty God had given her according to her 
light. She did not murmur. Who shall 
speak her ill? How many of us can do as 
well ? 

Pincha-poca, in his peregrinations, some- 
times came toour house. It wasn’t much ofa 
distance, but he traveled slowly ; he was slow 
and sure like a tortoise. He was a fine-look- 
ing man, ageing toward the sadder side of life. 
His features, a little heavy, were almost 
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classic in their regularity. But the charm 
of all was the eye, full, deep, with a soft and 
velvety look, like that of a ruminating ox. 
The highest type of beauty is the physi- 
cal. The repose of strength, of mere mus- 
cles and thews, symmetrical, powerful, and 
at rest in a certain silent plenitude of con- 
tent, native to itself, is of all creations 
from the Maker’s hand, the one object that 
we may look at with perfect satisfaction, and 
thus find relief from the nervous and con- 
stant irritation of the soul fretted with the 
meannesses, the short-comings, and the 
falsehoods of life. 

Pincha had these eyes, and much of this 
restful beauty. He seemed always to be 
looking leagues away in an abstraction, 
profound and philosophic, though I doubt 
much if those visions ever penetrated farther 
than that retina so soft and full. What did 
heimagine? What thoughts stirred in that 
dull and heavy brain? Before him lay the 
sea in all its majesty of blue, its moving 
sails, its swift feluccas in their sea-bird 
flight, its creeping boats, and all the end- 
less break and dip of waves along the shore. 
Sometimes I would question him about mat- 
ters and thingsin general. He never knew / 


I should have been sorry if hehad ; for then 
the dream, the charm would have disap- 


peared, the enchantment been broken. But 
it was always, ‘‘ Vo se,’’ or ‘‘ Quien sabe”’ 
with Pincha / 

I have forgotten to tell you how Pincha 
obtained his sobriquet. Spanish farms are 
intersected by small paths. These paths 
are plentifully covered with the sharp side- 
spines of the fzfa, which the careless peas- 
ants, when clearing the leaves of the plant 
from its edges, in order to comb out its 
hemp-like fibers for cloth-manufacture, leave 
scattered on the ground. Farm boys in 
Spain are apt to be bare-foot as they are 
in other countries, and when one sees a bare- 
foot boy giving a higher jump than usual, 
it is natural to suppose that a f7/a thorn has 
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been encountered. /Pincha-poca means, in 
peasant vernacular, ‘‘pinch a little ;’’ and 
so, from his very immobility, his very in 
accessibleness to any pinch or stress of for- 
tune, poor Pincha, in contradistinction, re- 
ceived his name. 

I was always glad when he came; he 
was as refreshing as a glass of his wife’s 
aquardiente. For in hours by the sea 
there is a strange, reiterant murmur to the 
waves, a lonely sadness to the sky, that 
wears on one’s senses like a call from the 
inexorable past, or asummons tothe waiting 
future. To sensitive temperaments this 
glamour must be broken or mischief will 
ensue. So Pincha was doubly welcome. 
When he came to us I would set him a soft- 
bottomed chair, and take a seat, generally 
on a pack-saddle by his side, in order that 
I might have the privilege of looking up 
into that sphinx-like face. He would tilt 
back slowly with a gravity of motion sooth- 
ing to behold. A pipe with a little tobacco 
made him perfectly happy, and if a cup of 
black coffee or a thimbleful of majoica were 
added, then heaven had no greater boon and 
earth no richer recompense! He was lost in 
an oblivion of bliss! How I watched him ! 
I revelled in the infinite rest, the sense of 
repose that he gave me. I would not have 
lost him or it for a thousand dollars. He 
was a treasure worth dimes untold, and I 
treasured him! Coffee he should have, and 
pipes of endless tobacco, if he would only 
come, and bring the magic of his presence 
within our gates ! 

He came and went, and as his disappear- 
ing form passed from our quiet door, and 
moved slowly up the lagoon against the 
distant horizon, he seemed to leave a trail of 
sad and peaceful solitude behind him, like 
the smoke of some vanishing steamer, tak- 
ing from us some well-loved friend that we 
may never see again! Quiet and happy 
hours be yours, O Pincha, till happy hours, 
neighbors, and tobacco are no more ! 
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y. 

HE Princess set out, and walked till 
nightfall through the forest, in the 
way pointed out by the three hairs. Very 
tired she was when, just as it grew too dark 
to see, she came to a deserted hut. A bed of 
dry leaves was gathered together in one 
corner, and here poor Florimel lay down, 
and though frightened at the loneliness and 
the noises of the wood, she was so weary 
that she soon fell asleep, and slept till day- 

break. 

When she woke up she first thought and 
then hoped that she was dreaming, for there, 
close beside her on his hind legs, stood a 
huge, brown bear, which was looking at 
Florimel with eyes and mouth wide open in 
great surprise. 

Florimel dared not stir. The bear con- 
tinued to stare at her for a minute, and then 
he put out one huge paw and gave her a 
gentle poke. The poor Princess screamed in 
terror, for she expected to be eaten. 

‘‘Law bless you, ma’am,’’ said the bear, 
“T won’t hurt you. I only wanted to make 
sure you were real.’’ 

‘‘For mercy’s sake,’’ pleaded Florimel 
clasping her hands, ‘‘ do not kill me !’’ 

‘‘Of course not,’’ said the bear rather 
gruffly, but still with respect. ‘‘ But, Prin- 
cess, how did such a lovely young thing as 
you come to be all alone ?”’ 

Florimel was not so much surprised to 


hear the bear speak, for she knew she was 
near the border-land of the fairies, and the 
animals there are often very queer creatures ; 
but she did wonder to hear him call her 
young and a princess ! 

‘How can you tell I am young?’’ she 
asked a little less afraid of his great teeth 
and claws. 

‘* Well, I may not be very smart,’’ said the 
bear with a grin, ‘‘ but I hope I do know a 
pretty girl when I see her, and I tell you it’s 
not safe for you to behere all alone. I won- 
der your folks allow it.”’ 

‘*But don’t I indeed look-like an ugly old 
woman to you, Mr. Bear?’’ said Florimel, 
and she began to feel hopeful, for she 
thought, ‘‘Surely if a bear can see me 
through this disguise my own love will 
know me.’’ 

‘** Old ?’’ said the bear, ‘‘and ugly? You? 
Umph! Now this is some nonsense of these 
fairies with their spells and rubbish. No, 
ma’am, you look like just what you are. 
How did you come here ?”’ 

And he squatted down on his hind legs, as 
bears do. 

The great beast seemed so kind and 
friendly that Florimel told him all her story. 
The bear listened with great interest. 

‘It’s a queer affair,’ he said scratching 
his head, ‘‘ but as for your going alone clear 
to the Jumping-off-Place, it’s nonsense. 
Why, there are dragons and kelpies, and all 
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sorts of critters in the way. I shall 
go with you,” said the bear decid- 
edly. 

The Princess had begun to put such 
trust in the bear, that she felt very 
glad to hear him say this. 

‘*It would be very kind of you, Mr. 
Bear,’’ she said timidly, laying one 
hand on his shaggy coat. 

‘‘T shall go,’’ said the bear. ‘‘ That 
Prince of yours ought to be some- 
thing worth while.”’ 

Let me show you his picture,”’ said 
Florimel opening a locket that held 
her lover's miniature. The bear 
looked at it, and then exclaimed : 

‘Why! Heisa pig!’ 

And then for one instant, to the 
Princess’ own eyes, the features of 
the handsome Pink-of-Perfection as- 
sumed a piggish appearance. 

‘* The spell must have passed even 
upon his picture !’’ she said sorrow- 
fully, and then to hereyes the paint- 
ing was the same as before, but the 
bear declared that he saw nothing but 
an uncommonly fat pig. 

‘‘ It’s so natural it makes me quite 


hungry. I’m extremely fond of pork. 
If you would like strawberries for 
breakfast, Princess, there are plenty 


outside. I came for them when I happened 
to see you. It’s a good thing I found you 
first, and not the dragon. Come and have 
some berries, do.”’ 

Florimel, who had quite lost her fear of 
the bear, found among the grass plenty of 
most beavtiful strawberries, and after they 
had eaten, the Princess and the bear set out 
on their way to the Jumping-off-Place. 

VI. 

Now if I had time I could tell you of their 
wonderful adventures by the way : how the 
dragon met and attacked them, and was 
put to flight by the bear ; how the kelpie 
tried to drown them as they swam the 
Great Black River; how they journeyed 
through the land of Nowhere, which lies 
bordering on the great sea of Nothing Par- 
ticular, where the shore is all strewn with 
the bones of the drowned, a land where all 
the people are ghosts and dreams. 

These forlorn, feckless folk are always 
trying to make travelers that pass that way 
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FLORIMEL AND THE BEAR. 


believe in them, but if any traveler does so, 
he, too, becomes a ghost oradream, and has 
to go hunting about the land of Nowhere 
forever, seeking for some one to believe in 
him. This is the native country of the 
Black Dog, the Boneless, and the Crying 
Woman, and all that tribe, a fearsome race 
indeed ; but if you do not fear them, they 
can do you no manner of harm, and will, on 
the contrary, fear you. 

Armed with love, loyalty, and courage, 
Florimel and her protector passed safely 
through this dreary region, and every day 
the bear grew fonder of the Princess, and the 
Princess more attached to the bear. 

At last they came safely to the Jumping- 
off-Place, where is the home of the north- 
east wind. Nowthescenery of the Jumping- 
off-Place is so very peculiar that unless you 
have been there yourself, it is almost im- 
possible to give you any idea of it. All the 
winds go there to rest, so that the climate is 
peculiar, but delightful. Very few people 
have gone there, and still fewer have re- 
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turned, for most of them, at sight of the 
Jumping-off-Place, have found the tempta- 
tion too strong, and have jumped; but if 
you ask where they went, then no one knows 
except, perhaps, the winds, and they won’t 
tell. 

The north-east wind was a mighty giant, 
wrapped in a cloak of blue air and grey 
cloud. He lay on a couch of rock, and 
looked abroad with a contemplative air, for 
he had had his nap out, and was thinking of 
taking another flight. 

‘‘Hallo, son of mine!’’ cried the wind in 
a voice of thunder as he saw the bear. ‘‘ You 
arein good company. Welcome, fair maiden. 
What is your will ?”’ 

Seeing the great, cloudy creature so court- 
eous, and encouraged that he, too, knew her 
in spite of her disguise, the Princess took 
heart, told him all her story, and besought 
him for the magic wine that should restore 
her Pink-of-Perfection to his true form. 

‘‘Ho! ho!”’ laughed the giant. ‘‘Somy 
old aunt has sent you for a gill or so of the 
wine of real appearances. Well, as you 
are such a brave girl you shall have it, that 
you may give it to your Pink-of-Perfection, 
and see him in his true shape. Ha! ha! 
The old cat forever !’’ 


And still laughing the giant drew from 
the folds of his robe a clear, shining cup 
with a cover, made of crystallized air, which 
is a little like diamond, but much more 


beautiful. This cup was filled with a 
transparent, blue liquid that sparkled bright 
and moved about restlessly as though 
alive. 

‘There is only one c@ndition I shall ask,”’ 
said the wind. ‘‘ Beso good as to give my 
son, Bear, here, a few drops of this magic 
drink as well as Prince Pink.”’ 

‘*Most gladly,’’ said the Princess, with 
one arm over the bear’s rough neck. ‘I 
love him better than anything but my own 
Prince.”’ 

The bear sniffed. He had never been very 
fond of hearing about Prince Pink, but he 
would listen while Florimel talked of her 
lover because it pleased her. 

‘‘T am a sort of cousin of your father, 
Princess,’’ said the wind rising, ‘‘ and I will 
carry you safely home.’’ 

And unfurling two vast, cloudy pinions, 
he caught up the bear and Florimel as one 
picks up two kittens, and in ten minutes 
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set them down beside the spring in the 
wood whence Florimel had set out on her 
long journey. And then he rushed away, 
roaring with laughter through the pines. 


VII. 


THE Princess and the bear had hardly col- 
lected their wits when the old black cat 
came walking proudly out of the wood, and 
behind her came King Ulph and his old 
prime minister, and after them Prince Pink’s 
father and mother, and then four great lords 
of their court, drawing a gilt cart with a 
cover over it, and in the cart was the pig 
Prince, for he was like other pigs in that he 
would never go where any one wished him 
to go, and the only way in which he could 
be got to this meeting, whither the whole 
assembly had been summoned by the old 
black cat, was to load him forcibly into the 
cart and carry him squealing all the way. 
He was a very large pig, and he looked more 
self-satisfied than ever. 

The Princess Florimel experienced a sin- 
gular shiver of repulsion as she looked at her 
transformed bridegroom. He was so very 
piggy! Then she was ashamed of herself, 
for was he not her Prince still ? 

As for King Ulph, he looked at his daugh- 
ter, and said not a word. Florimel’s heart 
sunk to feel that her father did not know 
her. 

‘* Only bear can see me,’’ she thought, and 
drew closer to the faithful beast, which 
looked at the pig with rather too much in- 
terest, and said in an excited whisper : 

‘Oh ! what a fat pig !”’ 

‘* Hush, dear !’’ said the Princess. ‘‘ That 
is my poor Pink.’’ 

‘*But he looks such a very nice pig,’’ said 
the bear sniffing the air, but he controlled 
himself for Florimel’s sake.’’ 

‘‘Look here!’ said the cat, jumping on 
Florimel’s shoulder. ‘‘ You see this old wo- 
man? She is your Princess.’’ 

‘* That horrid old creature !’’ screamed the 
queen. ‘‘ Impossible !’’ 

‘‘Say impossible to me will you ?’’ said 
the cat, setting up her bristles.’’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon,”’ said the queen, who 
feared the cat even more than she hated her, 
‘but it did not seem as if this poor old wo- 
man could be our lovely Florimel.”’ 

Indeed, the poor Princess, worn, wrinkled, 
and grey, with her wretched dress all stained 
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and torn to rags, did look a most forlorn 
object, and sadly out of place in that august 
assembly. 

‘* She ought to be lovely still to you,” said 
the cat, ‘‘ but you never did know much, 
queen, and you never will. However, turn 
out your pig, and let us see if the wind’s 
potion will do him any good.”’ 

The four noblemen respectfully lifted out 
the pig by the fore and hind legs ; but, oh! 
such a squealing as the pig Prince made 
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Prince. ‘‘ Really the lower orders are grow- 
ing intolerable. Take that horrid, dirty 
bear out and shoot him.’’ 

‘*He is my best friend,’’ said Florimel with 
some spirit. ‘‘ He knows me.”’ 

‘*Pink,’’ said the Prince’s father, “if 
Florimel has lost her beauty it was all for 
you. I am ashamed of you. You shall 
marry her to-night or I will disinherit you.”’ 

‘* Absurd !”’ said the Prince. ‘‘If this old 
creature is Florimel, and she has done any 
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‘“‘COME, FLORIMEL, DON’T KEEP A FELLOW IN SUSPENSE.”’ 


when they tried to make him drink the 
magic wine. As soon as it was done, how- 
ever, arose a great cry of joy, for therein his 
proper shape stood Prince Pink-of-Perfec- 
tion, but he was making faces as though he 
had taken something very disagreeable. 

‘*Take that horrid old woman out of my 
sight !’’ were his first words. 

‘‘Oh, my love! Don’t you know me?” 
sobbed poor Florimel. 

‘*Know you! What insolence !’’ said the 


thing for me—though Iam sure I don’t know 
what it is—it is reward enough to have been 
of use tome. Marry her, indeed !’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Florimel sadly, ‘‘ you cannot 
see your bridein this disguise. I release you 
from yourengagement. Since you are saved, 
it is no matter about me. Bear, at least, 
knows me.”’ 

‘*That I do,’’ said the bear gruffly. 

‘*“You are a good pair,’’ said the Prince 
with a sneer. 
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‘‘Keep a civil tongue, young man,”’’ said 
King Ulph sternly. 

‘‘There has been enough of this,’’ said 
the cat, which all this time was standing on 
Florimel’s shoulder switching her tail about 
and combing with her claws. ‘‘ Florimel, 
give the bear his share of the wine, and take 
the last three drops yourself.’’ 

The Princess did as she was bid, but her 
tears fell in the cup, and then on the instant 
there stood before them all the lovely young 
Princess, more beautiful than ever, in shin- 
ing robes of gold and white. 

Prince Pink-of-Perfection rubbed his eyes. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said condescendingly, ‘as 
things are now, I don’t mind, Florimel, if I 
do take you.”’ 

The bear growled. 

The Princess looked at the Prince, and her 
eyes opened wider and wider, and she looked 
like one waking from a dream. 

‘*Princess,’’ said the cat severely, ‘‘ look 
at that Pink-of-Perfection. Look at him. 
No excuses. Tell me what you see.”’ 

The poor Princess grew pale as death. 

‘*I—I see a pig !’’ she cried with a shud- 
der, and covered her face with her hands. 

‘* And now look at that one,’’ said the cat 
with an imperious wave of her paw toward 
the bear. ‘‘What do yousee? Tell me this 
minute.’’ 

The color came up in Princess Florimel’s 
face. She gave one glance at her old com- 
panion, and dropped her eyes. 

‘Well ?”’ said the cat sharply. 

‘*T see—a gentleman,’’ faltered the Prin- 
cess, and there, oh, wonder! in the place 
where the ragged old bear had stood, was a 
tall, handsome man in cinnamon velvet, who 
seemed to see nothing but the Princess, at 
whom he was looking with an expression not 
to be mistaken. 

‘*Come, Florimel,’’ he said, ‘‘is it to be 
him or me?”’ 
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‘*The verb /o de takes the same case,’’ be- 
gan Prince Pink. 

‘**Shut up !’’ said the ex-bear in what was 
certainly a bear-like tone. ‘‘Come, Flori- 
mel, don’t keep a fellow in suspense. Which 
is it ?”’ 

The Princess turned toward him blushing 
deeply, and the bear gentleman caught her 
in his arms, and kissed her before them all. 

‘* But,’’ cried Prince Pink, ‘‘ I told you I 
would marry you now.”’ 

‘*T don’t think you will,’’ said the bear 
rather grimly ; ‘‘ not if I know it.”’ 

‘““You are the son-in-law for me,’’ cried 
King Ulph, striking the bear gentleman on 
the shoulder.”’ 

‘*Florimel, my girl, I am glad you have 
come to your senses. ‘‘ Young man,’’ he 
added to Prince Pink, ‘‘if you area young 
man—and for the life of me I can’t help say- 
ing you do look very piggy—I think you had 
better go home.”’ 

The old black cat began to purr so you 
could have heard her a mile off. 


VIII. 


PRINCE PINK and his parents went home, 
but it took a vast deal of trouble to make 
the Prince understand that there really was 
a woman in the world that did not want to 
marry him when she had the chance. Flori- 
mel and the Bear Prince—for he was created 
prince by King Ulph—were married that 
very night, and lived most happily together. 

In due time he succeeded to the crown, 
and made as populara king as though he 
had never been called a bear. He governed 
his kingdom wisely and well with the help 
of his wife and the old cat, which often came 
on a visit. 

To the end of his life, however, King 
Bear’s favorite dinner was roast pork with 
honey for dessert. 


HEADED UP IN FLOUR BARRELS. 


By DAVID KER. 


. HERE’S somebody in a hurry, and 

no mistake !’’ muttered the master 
of a small coasting craft at anchor in the 
Thames, as a four-oared boat, pulling as if 
for life and death, came flying out from the 


southern shore, through the deepening twi- 
light and the gathering mist. 

But he was more surprised still a few mo- 
ments later, when that very boat ran along- 
side of his own vessel, and half a dozen 
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rough-looking seamen scrambled on board, 
while the watermen that had brought them 
shoved off as quickly as possible. 

‘* Stow us away somewhere, and we’ll give 
you all the money we've got,’’ said the fore- 
most sailor. ‘‘ The press-gang’s aboard !’ 

That one word, ‘‘ press-gang,’’ explained 
all. Atthat time Admiral Nelson and his 
blue-jackets were fighting their hardest 
against the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, and every merchant seaman that 
could be snapped up and pressed into the 
royal navy was pounced upon wherever he 
might be met with, a practice that was not 
at all to the taste of the merchant sailors 
themselves, who thought a quiet coasting 
voyage up and down the Channel or the 
German ocean much pleasanter than being 
whisked off to be shot on the coast of France, 
or to die of yellow fever in the West Indies. 

The skipper’s face brightened visibly. He 
happened to be short of ‘‘ hands ’’ just then, 
and these six sturdy fellows were just what 
he wanted. 


‘‘And if I do keep you snug,’’ said ‘ic, 


‘*will you all sign articles, and ship abows2? 
o’ me for this trip !’’ 

‘We'll do anythin’ you like, so long as 
you don’t let ’em catch us, 


” 


answered the 
other. ‘‘We don’t want to go out to the 
West h’Injies, do we, mates ?’’ 

‘*No, not we !’’ chorused his comrades. 

‘*Well,”’ said the captain after a moment’s 
consideration, ‘‘it seems to me that the best 
thing I can do’s to head you up in some o’ 
these empty flour barrels that’s all about the 
deck here. Even if they do come to look 
for you, they’ll never take the trouble to 
hunt through all them.’’ 

No sooner said than done; and having 
made all snug, the skipper sat down again 
to finish his pipe, with a lurking grin on his 
face as he heard all the different casks begin- 
ing to talk to one another. 

‘*Hallo, Bill!’’ cried Cask No. 1, ‘‘ what 
cheer? How d’ye feel ?’’ 

‘‘ Well, this craft ain’t very roomy ‘tween 
decks,’’ answered Cask No. 2 with a hoarse 
chuckle; ‘‘ but it’s better’n bein’ in irons, 
anyhow.”’ 

‘We're all ‘under hatches,’ like Tom 
Bowling in the song,’’ added Cask No. 3; 
‘but never fear boys, we’ll git the hatches 
off agin afore long.’’ 

‘* Keep quiet there !’’ said the skipper sud- 


. he done it, when four or five of the 
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denly in a sharp whisper, ‘‘ here’s a boat 
coming alongside.’ 

It was too. true. The dreaded ‘‘ press- 
gang’’ was upon them, headed by a brawny 
north-country boatswain’s mate, with a 
beard as black and thick as a shoe brush. 

‘‘Brig ahoy!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Have you 
got any runaway jacks aboard ? They seemed 
to be heading this way when we lost sight of 
them in the mist.’’ 

‘*You’re welcome to come aboard and 
look for ’em, then, if you want to,’’ answered 
the captain of the coaster with admirable 
coolness. 

Up came the whole party accordingly, and 
began to hunt about with a will, one half of 
the gang going below to search, while the 
other half, with the boatswain’s mate at their 
head, made a thorough inspection of the 
deck. 

Meanwhile the skipper, seeing their backs 
turned, hastened to drag up a barrel that he 
had left lying on its side, fearing that if it 
should begin to roll, the man in it would be- 
tray himself by a shout or other noise of 
some kind. 

He was only just intime. Scarcely had 
“* press- 
gang’’ came tramping along the deck, the 
foremost of whom called out : 

‘*Be smart now, boys, and let’s overhaul 
these bar’Ils here. It’s dark enough now for 
a man to hide among ’em easy.”’ 

‘* Aye, or inside of ’em, for that matter,” 
added another with a loud laugh. 

The imprisoned gentlemen in the barrels 
felt their hearts die within them at this last 
remark, and it did not help much to steady 
their nerves when they heard the “press- 
gang’’ men rumaging about, and getting 
nearer and nearer to them every moment. 

One man nearly burst himself in keeping 
in a sneeze. Another felt inclined to cough, 
and was half stifled by his struggles to 
choke it down. 

‘Pass the hatchet this way !’’ roared one 
of the searchers. ‘‘ Here’s a barrel with the 
head in, and we’ll soon see what’s inside of 
ae 

The feelings of the prisoners’ were too 
great for words as they listened to this kind 
suggestion ; for none of them knew which 
barrel was to be split open, or whether his 
own head might not be split open in doing 
it. The next moment there came a loud 
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crash, and then a growl of disappointment. 
The cask was empty ! 

Luckily the men of the ‘‘ press-gang’’ were 
too busy with their work to notice what the 
skipper of the brig saw with secret horror, 
namely, the extraordinary antics of the bar- 
rel that he had just tilted upon end, which, 
after see-sawing from side to side for a mo- 
ment asif it were trying to dance, fell right 
down upon its side again with a thump ! 

‘‘Well, if you’re a-goin’ to smash all my 
barrels like that, I hope you mean to pay for 
‘em,’’ said the captain as they broke in 
another cask with the same ill success. 

‘“We won’t smash no more,’’ growled the 
boatswain’s mate. ‘‘I wouldn’t ha’ both- 
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ered with ’em if I’d known they was empty. 
Come along, boys, we’ve had a lot o’ work 
for nothin’, and that’s all about it !’’ 

And away they all went, sulkily enough. 

The moment they were gone, the skipper 
flew to the overturned barrel, out of which, 
when the head was removed, started the face 
of a big Irishman, as red as fire. 

‘* What on earth’s the matter with you, 
you lubber?’’ asked the captain fiercely. 
“It’s no thanks to you that we weren't all 
caught.”’ 

‘* Matther enough, sure, captain darlint,’’ 
answered Paddy witha grin, ‘‘ for whin ye 
lifted this bar’l, ye stood it up the wrong 
way, and put me sthandhin’ on my head ”’ 


A PUZZLED LITTLE GIRL. 


By BESSIE CHANDLER PARKER. 


I’vE been thinking about what nurse told me, 
Of that wicked fairy named Nick, 

Who watches, and when we are naughty, 
Goes and puts in the chimney a brick. 


But / have been very good lately, 
And sister is bad every night ; 

And her bricks are so many by this time, 
They will fill up the chimney tight. 


And I just want to cry hard about it; 
For how in the world I don’t see, 

Can Santa Claus squeeze through that chimney 
And bring all my presents to me ? 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF LADIES’ LUNCHEONS. 


By JENNY JUNE. 


NTERTAINMENTS given exclusively 
for and by women are quite a modern 
institution. They have grown out of the 
greater freedom that the necessity for divid- 
ing responsibility has forced upon women, 
and the exclusion of women from the social 
life of men. It has not been customary and 
it is, therefore, still somewhat difficult for 
the woman that lives by routine to cater for 
or in any way do exclusive honor to her 
own sex. 

It is but a few years since women were 
obliged to sit lower at the table than men, 
and were not admitted at all upon high 
or feast occasions. Nor, indeed, have they 
been permitted to mingle on equal grounds 
in these later days, until Sorosis, the first 
woman’s club in this country, united with 
the Press Club of New York in a grand ban- 
quet eighteen years ago, the first time men 
and women ever met together at a great 
public dinner upon an entirely equal footing, 
each paying his or her own way, each ac- 
knowledged as creatures with social desires 
and appetities. 

There are still many places where one 
finds women serving the men at meals, the 
men, husbands and sons, appropriating the 
lion’s share, especially of the ‘' good things,”’ 
the women only snatching the odds and 
ends of the repast after the appetites of the 
male members of the family have been 
satisfied. These customs, now happily be- 
coming traditional, have left an impress, 


which remains graven upon the character 
long after the actual cause is removed, and 
in nothing is it more evident than in the 
disposition of women to look upon men as 
the only part of creation that have a right 
to eat for pleasure and as much as they 
please. 

Every woman has had an experience some- 
time in her life ofa ‘‘ table’’ set with scraps, 
with, perhaps, bread and milk and pie for 
a dinner, because the ‘‘ men folks’’ were 
not athome. And so universal is the evi- 
dence of subjection in this respect that one 
feels an involuntary admiration for the wom- 
en that have surmounted their sex’s weak- 
ness in this respect, can eat, and provide the 
best they have or can get for other women 
without anticipating the presence of the 
masculine element. 

The ladies’ luncheon is the outcome of the 
six o'clock dinner, and has displaced the old- 
fashioned ‘‘tea.’’ Tea-parties were con- 
sidered of old nests of gossip and scandal. 
But the newspapers have kindly taken that 
occupation and responsibility upon them- 
selves nowadays, and ladies at luncheon 
are at liberty, therefore, to devote themselves 
to other and more intelligent topics. Lunch- 
eons are becoming a favorite, and are a 
very delightful form of entertainment. But 
the luncheon-giver, like the dinner-giver, 
must be well equipped, must understand her 
réle, and especially how to bring the right 
kind of persons together. A successful 
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luncheon party can hardly consist of more 
than eight or at most twelve ladies, includ- 
ing the hostess.; for, of course, no one would 
want to sit down with the dreaded number, 
thirteen, at the table. 

In so small a party each one must be at 
the same time a sparkling or at least an 
agreeable individuality, and part of the 
gentle and harmonious whole. An aggres- 
sive woman, a ‘‘ pronounced ’’ woman, even 
a very timid and inexperienced woman, 
finds herself out of place; for the small 
number, the nearness, and the varied light 
that is thrown upon each person, display 
to cultivated eyes all faults and short-com- 
ings, and especially reveal the absence of 
tact, that salt of social life without which 
genius itself, though it may be tolerated, 
becomes a dread and a cause of misery un- 
speakable. 

All these things are taken into considera- 
tion by the lady that gives the luncheon, and 
there are other equally important considera- 
tions, one of which is the recognition on the 
part of the guests of the importance of the 
occasion. Given the possession of a house, 
well situated (you cannot get your friends 
to come to you if itis not), well furnished, 


capable of supplying a bountiful and well- 
served meal upon the required succession 
of exquisite table wares, and the willing- 
ness to take the trouble to put all at the 
command of a selected number of friends, 
deserves attention, and conscientious care 
in the fulfillment of the guests’ part of the 


programme. 

The thoughtful and experienced guest will 
answer the note of invitation quickly, so 
that if she cannot accept, some one else may 
be invited in her place. If she has accepted 
she will allow no small hindrance or slight 
indisposition to detain her. She will arrive 
in good time, but not too soon, and be ready 
in a quiet and leisurely way to lend herself 
to and aid in promoting the enjoyment of 
the occasion. 

But suppose a guest keeps her hostess and 
the company waiting, and then bursts in 
somewhat awry and very much “ flustered :”’ 
“My dear, I am in an awful hurry, have got 
a thousand thingstodo; but thought I must 
come,’’ and so on. In regard to such a 
guest the hostess, though she may desire to 
see all her places filled, has a right to consider 
“her room better than her company,”’’ and to 
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determine never to invite again one that is so 
little able to understand social obligations. 

‘Such a luncheon is the work of all the 
ages,’’ said a lady to her hostess on a recent 
occasion of this kind. ‘‘ No wonder we have 
had such a good time.’’ In a sense this was 
true. The house, an ideal one, the recep- 
tion rooms less sumptuous than some, are 
still supplied with every luxury, and ex- 
hibit in the smallest detail the cultivated 
taste of the mistress of the house. Olive, 
cream, and gold tints blend in the furnish- 
ing, the few pictures are gems, and the bric- 
a-brac consists of small, rare pieces, the 
gifts from husband to wife, or from dear 
friends that understand the tastes of the 
family. The entertainment had been one 
of the perfect ones for which the hostess is 
famous—the decorations of the table a sym- 
phony in yellow and white tints, derived 
from Chinese chrysanthemums and pale 
artemisias, with lovely, fragrant bouquets 
in clear amber flower glasses for the ladies. 

The menu cards were what are known as 
‘“‘message’’ cards, dried daisies, violets, 
butter-cups, clover, grasses, maiden-hair 
ferns, and other delicate leaves and flowers, 
selected and gummed on card-board, with a 
printed slip attached cut from a calendar, 
and made suggestive or appropriate as the 
fancy dictated. The dress of the hostess 
accorded with her dainty surroundings. It 
was white serge, with a little embroidery in 
shades of olive, gold, brown, and old blue, 
forming a pointed vest, and a cluster of 
narrow satin ribbons in these shades upon 
the front and back of the basque. 

When results have been attained, which 
in different directions it has really taken all 
the ages to accomplish, consideration should 
be accorded them. 

Much of the enjoyment at a luncheon 
party depends upon the direction the con- 
versation takes, and this direction it must 
receive largely from the tact and sympathy 
of the hostess. If she is one of those that 
naturally ‘‘draw people out,’’ and make 
them talk their best, all are sure to be 
pleased ; but if she is a prey to nervous 
anxieties, or a self-absorbed person, only in- 
terested in talking about herself, her family, 
her accidents, and her belongings, conversa- 
tion cannot be carried on, for there is no 
common ground for it to start from. 

It is equally unfortunate, though not 
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quite so limited, if it drifts upon the virtues 
and failings of the respective children and 
servants of the assembled company ; for 
much is said that should be left unsaid, and 
what is said is at the best fruitless, and not 
elevating mentally or morally. Mere gossip 
about persons is now so rarely heard and is 
so quickly silenced by the coldness with 
which it is received by the better class of in- 
telligent women, that it can be truthfully 
said to have been relegated to those that deal 
in it at so much perline. Newspapers have 
unwittingly held the mirror up to this vice, 
and by indulging in it, have made the whole 
community see its deformity. The motto 
upon a card, the lettering upon a lunch- 
cloth, the flowers, the china, may all furnish 
the starting point for pleasant talk, which 
should be made as general as possible, the 
hostess taking care to include all, even the 
most diffident, in the general flow of thought 
and speech, by appealing to them on matters 
of taste and opinion. 

It is the custom now for ladies to wear 
their bonnets at luncheon parties, and, of 
course, short dress is de rigueur. Some- 


times very handsome toilets are worn’; but 
they should always present some points of 


difference or variation from ordinary street 
costume. A too thick dress, such as cloth 
or velvet trimmed with fur, becomes dis- 
tressing in heated rooms. It is better, there- 
fore, to wear a lighter wool, or wool com- 
bined with silk, and a wrap that can be re- 
moved. Young ladies can always add a 
touch of hand embroidery toa simple dress 
of grey blue or terra-cotta wool, and produce 
acharming effect with a string of beads and 
wire bangles, or a bit of cream-colored lace 
at the neck and waist. Older ladies have 
always black silk or cashmere in reserve, 
and the hand-made fichus and finishing of 
jet, which are removable, and not only 
brighten but enrich a black dress. 

A ceremonious luncheon is always served 
in courses, and affords the opportunity for a 
fine display of choice and diversified table- 
ware of a less formal character than would 
be used for a dinner. Soup plates are not 
needed, because bouillon in cups takes its 
place, and the shells (china) in which the 
roast oysters are served may be succeeded 
by a small and costly English service for 
the chops in curl papers and little peas, and 
this by Chinese ware for the birds, duck, or 
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roast chicken. The salad bowl may be 
genuine Italian Majolica, with leaf-like 
plates to match, and the coffee cups show 
the crossed swords of Dresden, or the crown 
surmounting the globe upon royal Wor- 
cester. 

Two hours is a short while to allow for the 
leisurely chat and the successive removals of 
eatables and table wares, and supposing the 
hour named to have been one o’clock, which 
is usual, it is three o’clock before the ladies 
leave the table. An hour is then spent in 
more personal chat between friends, in look- 
ing at new acquisitions in the way of books, 
pictures, needle-work, or listening to music, 
vocal or instrumental, with which some 
member of the party may be willing to favor 
the rest. By four the little assembly is 
broken up, some driving off in coupés to 
afternoon receptions, denominated ‘‘teas,”’ 
and others going home to see that their own 
household matters are in order for the six 
o’clock dinner and home-coming. 

Women’s club luncheons, or luncheons 
given at fashionable restaurants, differ ma- 
terially from those that are altogether 
private in character; but it is a difficult 
and delicate thing to make ladies that are 
ignorant of the details of city and club 
life understand the exigencies of the case. 
When a luncheon is ordered at a restaurant 
or at club-rooms, the supplies of which are 
furnished by a caterer, the number for which 
the order is given must be paid for, whether 
the individuals are present or not. When a 
lady wants a guest for such an occasion, or 
wishes to invite a certain number, it is of 
great importance to her that her invitation 
should be accepted or declined, so that other 
friends may be asked whose presence is, per- 
haps, strongly desired, but who have been 
left out for want of room, or, perhaps, for 
financial reasons. 

But to the woman of limited imagination 
or experience, an invitation is an invitation, 
nothing more or less, open for acceptance or 
‘‘regret’’ up to the moment of the event, 
and to be thrown away at the last moment 
if a little ache or an inopportune caller puts 
in an appearance. Naturally, such a person 
would not be invited a second time ; only 
women that can be ‘‘depended upon”’ are 
wanted upon occasions that involve direct 
pecuniary responsibility and the sacrifice of 
others for their sakes. Doing things is not 
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always pleasure ; it often means pain, always 
labor, but it is necessary to enlargement, 
and the woman that cannot take trouble is 
not fit for participation even in as simple an 
affair as a ladies’ luncheon. 

A club lunch, however, means something 
more than the mere payment at so much 
per head and the participation in the pleas- 
ure of the table. There is the society or- 
ganization, every member of which stands, 
in acertain sense, in the relation of a hostess 
toa guest, and is interested in the respect 
with which it is treated. The luncheon that 
precedes the exercises is only a small part 
of the order of the afternoon, which has 
been prepared with care, and which is more 
or less representative of the ideas and ob- 
jects of the club. A guest that should 
accept such an invitation, arrive just in 
time for luncheon, and leave when it was 
over, with perhaps a shrug and acknowl- 
edged fear of being bored, would certainly 
cut off her chances of ever being guest in 
that club again. 

To intelligent persons, men and women, 
experiences are always interesting, and if 
they are novel, or suggestive of a new social 
departure, they are valuable as well, even if 
not in the line of their tastes or inclinations. 
It is always possible to refuse an invitation 
we do not wish to accept, the loss being 
naturally more our own than our enter- 
tainer’s ; but having accepted it, we are bound 
to fulfill our part towards making the occa- 
sion pleasant and profitable to all concerned. 

The details of club etiquette vary with 
neighborhoods, the society of which the or- 
ganization is composed, and the conditions 
under which meetings take place. But those 
that are acquainted with general principles 
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are at ease anywhere, and quickly adapt 
themselves to particular circumstances. 
Women possess all the qualities necessary 
to render them ‘ clubable,’’ and the most 
charming of companions even to each other. 

And one of the uses of ladies’ luncheons 
is todevelope these gifts, and reveal to wom- 
en new sources of enjoyment in the com- 
radeship of their own sex. The principal 
obstacle with the majority to a true advance 
in their social life is the isolation in which 
they have lived, their narrow prejudices, and 
limited opportunities. When a man finds a 
‘* good fellow’’ he cultivates him, he enjoys 
him. When a woman meets a woman she 
looks at her askance, does not speak until 
she is formally introduced, and then with 
frigid politeness. She may know who she 
is, know her for an embodiment of good- 
ness and talent, but if this talented woman 
has worked her way up, and that common- 
place woman has received all she has got 
or ever had from father or husband, she will 
assume an air of insolent superiority, and 
shut her out, if possible, from Aer world. 
‘* American women,’’ said a French gentle- 
man, ‘‘can be the most charming women in 
the world—if they choose.’’ The last part 
of the phrase was admirably put in; he 
might have said as faras the ordinary wom- 
an of society is concerned, if she considers 
it worth her while. 

But let us not complain. The horizon 
even of the society woman is widening, 
conventionalism itself is assuming a more 
human and sympathetic aspect, and the 
frivolous ‘‘ luncheon,’’ intimate, not formal, 
and in its best aspects even inspiring, may 
do something to bring about better things in 
the future. 


BALL DRESSES. 


By Mrs. HELEN HOOKER. 


and dinner dresses for 
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young married women and matrons 
are made either short or with a train about 
twelve inches long; for very dressy occa- 


sions they are made much longer. Four 
breadths are necessary to give sufficient 
fulness in the back, and a favorite and very 
graceful fashion is to make the back breadths 


so long that their tops may be turned over 
to form wings, or draped in the long, soft 
folds called burnoose loops. The fronts 
of such skirts are either pleated in wide 
pleats on one side, with jabot drapery on the 
other ; or have long drapery falling nearly 
to the foot of the dress, with revers of jet or 
velvet ; or they sometimes have a panel of 
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embroidered gauze in front, with pleated 
sides. Foot pleatings are very little used 
on dresses of any kind. 

The tendency of dresses (without foot 
trimming) to cling too close to the feet is 
done away with by making a petticoat of 
calico or alpaca, finished with braid, canvas, 
and a narrow outside facing of the dress 
goods, and then making another petticoat 
of the dress material, simply hemmed at 
the bottom, and fastened to the foundation 
skirt at the top. Both the foundation skirt, 
which supports the facing, and the next 
skirt, which is the real petticoat of the 
dress, are now made quite full, and often 
laid in pleats at the top of the skirt, instead 
of being gathered. 

Velvet or plush gowns in mahogany, 
dark red, black, royal purple, dark green, 
and grey blue, are among the most beauti- 
ful and suitable dresses for young ladies for 
visiting and reception. These dresses are 
made either all of velvet or plush, or have 
a petticoat and mantle of either of them, 
with drapery of cloth, satin, or soft repped 
silk. Fur, or iridescent galloons, embroid- 


ered net, and beaded velvets are used to trim 
The hat is usually the color of the 


them. 
wrap. 

Dancing dresses are made with demi- 
trains, also so as to just touch the floor. 
Moire, soft, lustrous silk, satin, and corded 
silks, with broad stripes of satin, brocaded 
with tiny bouquets of flowers in their 
natural colors, are used for the petticoat 
and corsage of these gowns. For the 
drapery of the skirt and trimming of the 
bodice, there are India silk tulles, plain, 
striped, and dotted with tufts of silk ; crape 
with hair-lines of gold and silver, and 
gauzes in black, white, and in exquisite 
shades. The lace material is draped about 
the neck of the bodice, which is cut low, in 
soft folds. The most natutal-looking arti- 
ficial flowers, in long-stemmed roses, forget- 
me-nots, etc., are used to trim these lovely 
gowns ; being held in place by soft, graceful 
bows of moire ribbon. The ribbon most 
used with ball toilets is about four inches 
wide. The flowers are used to catch up 
the drapery, and hold the folds of lace in 
place. They should be used sparingly to 
be in good taste. No prettier corsage has 
been worn in years than the half-low waist, 
made by cutting the corsage out in a deep 
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V-front and back, and edging the V with a 
fall of rich lace, softened about the neck by 
folds of crape, tulle, or gauze. Still, many 
women prefer either a high corsage with a 
square neck or a round, low waist, thinking 
them more becoming than the pointed. Very 
few corsages are seen as décolleté as those of 
last season. 

A beautiful ball toilet seen at a recent club 
party, was of white satin, iaid in kilts. 
Down the front was a broad band of em- 
broidery, made in pearl and opal beads, 
with kilts of the embroidery on each side. 
Above this was a drapery of the most deli- 
cate, web-like lace, with simply a wide hem 
at the bottom, and the wide ends arranged 
at the back to form a full, long drapery. 
The satin bodice had no sleeves, except 
epaulets of the beads, and was cut low in a 
V in back and front, the V being draped 
with soft folds of the lace. 

Less perishable white toilets are made of 
ivory and cream-white silk or satin. White 
gowns for young girls are of simpler fabrics, 
like India veiling and corded silk ; and what- 
ever the age, white will continue to be worn 
for dressy evening toilets throughout the 
winter. After white, pink, yellow, Nile 
green, black, and the new heliotrope shades 
will be most worn for evening dresses. 
Heliotrope comes in so many beautiful 
shades that, with the addition of creamy lace, 
it may be worn by both blonde and brunette. 

Exquisite coming-out dresses have the 
corsage of silk or satin, and a skirt made of 
four or five skirts of plain tulle hanging 
plain and very full over a silk foundation 
skirt, and then another very full skirt of 
fancy tulle draped over the plain material. 
These dresses, though perishable as a flower, 
are as pretty. Black tulle dotted with steel 
or jet, and draped over satin makes a beauti- 
ful evening dress for older women. Long 
cloaks are made for evening wear with party 
dresses that are short, and cloaks very long 
in the front and short in the back are liked 
best with trained dresses. They are made of 
dark, rich shades of plush, lined with light 
fur or soft, white lamb’s fleece. 

Very beautiful tea gowns are fitted in the 
back like a princess dress, and are made loose 
and flowing in front, and held in place at 
the waist by a girdle or long ribbons. They 
are a combination of plush and lace, or 
lace and surah. 
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THE DA 


After a painting by N. Sichel. 





